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bees discovery of Kamtschatka took place, with other dis- 
coveries in Russia, in the reign of Peter the Great, and 
dates from the year 1696. In subsequent years, expeditions 
were undertaken to examine the position of the Kurile islands, 
a long range which stretches from north to south, and almost 
connects the southern point of Kamtschatka with the north- 
west point of the Japanese island of Jesso ; and, with his usual 
ardour for maritime enterprize, Peter, shortly before his death, 
prepared the well-known expedition from Europe to Kamt- 
schatka, which was commanded by Commodore Behring, 
one of the objects of which was to ascertain the distance be- 
tween the respective continents of Asiaand America. Though 
that point was not attained, a considerable additional stock of 
information was acquired with regard to the navigation of the 
eastern ocean; and a farther voyage being undertaken by 
Behring in 1741, the western coast of America was discovered 
in the high latitudes of 56°, 57°, and 58°, together with the 
island since known by the name of Aleutic or Aleutian. Since 
that time, successive attempts have been made by the Russian 
government to extend their knowlege of these seas; and the 
Petersburg merchants have been animated by a strong desire to 
establish a trade in furs and seal-skins, between these northerl 
regions and China. ‘The high price given in China for these 
articles induced speculators to persevere, amid the innumerable 
difficulties which are encountered in carrying on the trade: 
the Chinese being accustomed to alter their dress on the occur- 
ence of slight changes of weather; and even at Canton, which 
is near their southern frontier, they wear furs in winter. We 
need not wonder, therefore, that the Russians, were tempted to 
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cultivate this branch of trafic; though their shipping, and their 
skill in navigation, were of so deficient a nature, that in general 
they annually lost one ship in three. 

In the year 1785, the Russian merchants engaged in the 
trade of furs and seal-skins were combined into a joint-stock 
association under the name of the American Company ; and 
their chief factory was fixed on the island of Kodiak, a central 
situation between the Aleutic islands and Kamtschatka to the 
west, and the coast of America to the east. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be more imperfect than the condition of these 
factories, with regard either to defence or to the means of 
equipping ships for sea. Their supplies had been received by 


‘land along the almost ct length of Asiatic Russia ; 


a jougney which, taking in the deviation by the town of Irkutsk, 
has Been calculated at the almost incredible extent of eight or 
nine thousand miles. Heavy commodities, such as cables, 
were cut into pieces of seven or eight fathoms in length, and 
spliced together at the end of this most tedious peregrination. 
Anchors it was almost impossible to transmit, but they also 
were carried thither in pieces, and afterward joined together. 
The mode of conveyance, being over a frozen surface, was, for 
land-carriage, comparatively easy: but the distance was so very 
great that European merchandise ofall kinds was sold at 
twenty times its original cost; so that it evidently became 
indispensable to relinquish the plan of journeying by land, and 
to export commodities from the Baltic by sea, round Cape 
Horn, or the Cape of Good Hope. Obvious as this course was, 
the resolution to attempt it was first taken by Russia so lately 
as in 1803, and proceeded from Captain Krusenstern ; who 
had served in the English navy from 1793 to 1799, and had 
been strongly impressed with the advantages which would ac- 

crue to Russia from the extension of her trafic with China. 
Captain K. visited Canton in 1799, and had ocular observa- 
tion of the large profits which were obtained by the English 
and the Americans, who brought furs from the north-west coast 
of America. On returning to Russia, therefore, he made re- 
peated attempts to interest government in the support of the 
projected traffic: but he met with a series of discouragements, 
and had almost relinquished the hope of success, when in 1802 
he was apprized that the Russian cabinet had at last come to 
an afhirmative determination, and had fixed on him as the com- 
mander of the expedition. ‘The limited extent of the Russian 
marine not supplying two vessels of a proper construction, 
persons were dispatched to purchase them at Hamburgh : but, 
none being found there of a suitable description, they proceeded 
to London, ‘the only place,’ says Captain K., ‘where we can 
reckon 
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reckon with certainty on having a choice of good vessels.’ 


There, at last, two ships, one of 370 and one of 450 tons, were 
purchased ; at an expence, including repairs, of 22,000l. ster- 
ling. They were forthwith honoured with Russian appellations, 
the larger being named the Nadeshda, or the Hope; and the 
smaller, which proved the better sailer, being called the Neva. 
In the mean-time, the Russian cabinet resolved to superadd to 
the nautical objects of the expedition, one of a diplomatic 
nature, viz. an embassy to the court of Japan; hopes being 
entertained that, by the transmission of a flattering letter, and 
the display of pomp in the embassy, an impression might be 
made which would be favourable to the opening of an inter- 
course with that otherwise forbidden territory. M. Resanoff, a 
man of rank, was accordingly appointed ambassador; and 
valuable presents were prepared for his Japanese Majesty and 
his ministers. With this envoy, and with respectable associates 
in the capacity of physician, surgeon, astronomer, draughtsman, 
and naturalist, Captain K. set sail from Cronstadt in August 
1803. Excepting the scientific men, the whole of his com- 
panions, officers as well as sailors, were Russians. ‘I had been 
advised,’ he says, ‘to take some foreigners among my crew 3 
but I knew too much of the spirit of Russian sailors, whom I 
prefer to all others, even to the English, to listen to this 
proposition.’ 

After having passed some time at Copenhagen, and subse- 
quently at Falmouth, the Nadeshda and her consort proceeded 
to the Canaries, the coast of Brazil, Cape Horn, and finally to 
the Washington islands, which lie towards the middle of the im- 
mense Pacific Ocean, about nine degrees south of the equator. 
They form part of a large groupe of islands which have long 
been known by the general name of Marquesas; and the se- 
parate cluster which they constitute received the appellation of 
Washington from the Captain of an American merchantman, 
who first visited them in 1791: but French and English navi- 
gators, not considering in the light of a discovery this visit to 
a portion of an assemblage of islands, of which the general 
position was previously known, have declined to give them 
the name of the American legislator. Captain K. came in 
sight of Nukahiwa, one of the Washington islands, on the 6th 
of May 1804, and steered along shore in quest of the har- 
bour called Port Anna Maria: 


¢ The whole coast appears like an uninterrupted line of perpendi- 
cular rocks, connected with a chain of mountains, streching quite 
inland. These craggy barren rocks have a gloomy appearance, 
which is only enlivened by beautiful cascades, falling near each other, 
from the rocks into the sea, from a height of at least 1000 iow, 
“42 ‘At 
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¢ At eleven o’clock we perceived to the westward a canoe rowing 
off to us; it had an outrigger, and was paddled along by eight In- 
dians ; and.I was much struck by a white flag it had hoisted, a token 
of peace that led me to expect some European on board of it. My 
expectations were soon confirmed. ‘There was an Englishman in the 
boat, who at first had quite the appearance of one of the islanders ; 
his dress being entirely in their fashion, consisting merely of a girdle 
round the waist. He shewed me the ‘certificates of two Americans, 
(to whom he had been of assistance during their stay here, particu- 
larly by procuring them wood and water,) in which it was attested 
that he had conducted himself well; and he offered me his service, 
which I readily accepted, being glad to procure so good an inter- 
preter, by whose assistance I hoped to obtain some particular infor- 
mation upon this almost unknown island. This Englishman, whose 
name was Roberts, told us that he had been seven years upon the 
island, and two years previously in that of Santa Christina; that he 
had been put on shore on the latter, out of an English merchant-ship, 
the crew of which had mutinied against their captain, and could not 
prevail upon him to join their party, and in Nukabiwa he had lately 
married a relation of the King’s, by which he acquired great consi- 
deration ; so that it would be very easy for him to be of assistance 
to us.’ — 

‘ We had scarcely let go our anchor, when the ship was sur- 
rounded by several hundred of the inhabitants, who brought cocoa- 
nuts, bread-fruit, and bananas for sale. The only things we could 
give them in exchange were pieces of old iron hoops, four or five 
inches long, with which I had supplied both ships for this purpose 
while we lay at Cronstadt. Such a, piece was usually the price of 
five cocoa-nuts and three or four of the bread-fruit ; but though they 
seemed to set avery high value on these, axes and hatchets were the 
chief objects of their wishes. They shewed a childish joy on receiving 
even a small piece of iron hoop, and usually evinced their satisfaction 
by a loud laugh, displaying their newly acquired riches with an air 
at to their less fortunate companions, who swam round the 
ship.— 

‘ At four in the afternoon the King and his suite came on board. 
His name was Tapega Kettenowee. He was a very strong, well 
made man, with a thick and extremely fat neck, from forty to forty- 
five years of age. His body was tatooed with a dark colour ap- 
proaching to black, so completely, that it even extended to spots on 
his head from which the hair had been cut away. He was in no wise 
to be distinguished from the lowest of his subjects; being, with the 
exception of the tschiabu *, entirely naked. I led him to my cabin, 
and gave him a knife and a piece of red cloth about twenty ells long, 
which he immediately bound round hisloins. To his suite, consisting 
chiefly of his relations, I also made some presents, although Roberts 
advised me not to be so generous, telling me that not one of them, 
not even the King, would ever make me any return for them. At 





‘ * Tschiabu is the girdle which the savages wear round their 
waist ; in the Sandwich isles it is called maro.’ 
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this time I imagined that the King’s authority here was equal to that 
of the sovereigns of the Sandwich and Society islands; but I was 
soon convinced of the contrary. — 

« At sunset all the men without exception went on shore; but 
about 100 of the females still remained near the ship, round which 
they had been swimming during five hours. In this time they had 
made use of every art in their power to declare the object of their 
visit, nor could they doubt that their wishes were understood, since 
neither their pantomime nor their attitudes could be mistaken. —This 
debasement of the female sex is less occasioned by levity or ungo- 
vernable passion in them, than by their duty to the unnatural and 
tyrannical orders of their husbands and fathers, who sent off their 
wives and daughters to procure small pieces of iron and other trifles, 
and in the morning were seen swimming out to meet them and take 
possession of the treasures which they had obtained.’ 


Next morning, Captain K. had the honour of a visit from 
the whole royal family, females as well as males. When he 
took them into his cabin, they were wonderfully pleased with 
the sight of a painting of his wife; and still more with a large 
mirror in which they were able to view their persons at full 


length, and which caught the King’s fancy so much that, in 


every subsequent visit, he immediately repaired to the cabin, 
and stood before the glass for whole hours. On the second 
day, the Captain went on shore, accompanied by the ambassador, 
by most of his officers, and by a well armed escort. ‘The 
were received by a large concourse of people of both sexes; and, 
on entering the royal dwelling, Captain Krusenstern sat down 
among the females, who examined his hands, his clothes, his 
hat, the embroidery of his uniform, &c. with much curiosity. 
Mats being spread, a repast of cocoa-nuts and bananas with water 
was put before them; and, as a farther proof of friendship, 
assistance was given by the natives to the sailors who were 
employed in replenishing the water-casks. ‘This harmony, 
however, was on the point of receiving a serious interruption. 
The King having come to the ship in the morning of the twelfth 
of May, and remained some hours, intelligence was brought 
that the islanders were in a state of great confusion, and had 
taken up arms on the circulation of a report that their chief 
had been put in irons on board. ‘This tumult, it was after- 
ward ascertained, had been excited by a Frenchman of the 
name of Cabrit, who had been long resident on the island, and 
who was exceedingly mortified at the confidence placed by 
Captain K. in his rival, Roberts. Fortunately, explanations 
took place, and the dreaded insurrection was appeased without 
bloodshed : but the Captain cannot forego the opportunity of 
moralizing (p. 111, 112.) on the inveterate hatred of the 
French and English, and on the calamities of which it is pro- 
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ductive to the rest of the world. In the present case, it is clear 
that the balance of respectability was decidedly on the side of 
our countryman ; against whom his Gallic rival could sub- 
stantiate no other charge than a refusal to participate in the 
fashionable thefts of the community. ‘The Frenchman, on the 
other hand, had rendered himself, in the course of ten years, a 
perfect savage in his mode of living, in his amusements, and 
even in his plan of warfare; with the single exception of 
abstaining from the abominable practice of cannibalism. 


‘ The Nukahiwers * are invariably of a large stature, and well 
made; they are very muscular, with a long handsome neck; have 
a great regularity of countenance, and an air of real goodness which 
was not belied by their dealings with us: but when we consider the 
cruelties of which these men are capable, the prejudice in their fayour 
which the beauty of their person is very likely to create, soon vanishes, 
and their countenance seems to indicate nothing but apathy. An 
animated eye none of them possess. By tatooing their bodies a 
much, and rubbing them with a dark colour, they acquire a blac 
appearance ; otherwise their natural colour is clear, at least that of 
the boys and women who are not. tatooed, was so; nor do they differ 
= much from the colour of Europeans, being only rather more 
yellow. These islanders are besides remarkable for having no de- 
formed persons among them, none of us at least saw any, and their 
bodies are besides very free from biles and sores, owing to their 

at temperance; for the custom of drinking kava, so common to 
all the islands of this ocean, and the immoderate use of which is 
so prejudicial to the health, as frequently to occasion a distortion 
of the body, is only known here to a few, and is never observed but 
with the greatest temperance. ‘The Nukahiwers are in the enviable 
possession of the most constant health, and they have hitherto been 
so fortunate as to escape the venereal disease: as they are free from 
complaint, so they are ignorant of all medicine. Their fear of the 
kaha, a species of charm supposed to produce sickness, and of which 
I shall speak hereafter, increases, perhaps, by its influence on the ima- 

ination, any disposition to illness; but its remedy, the removal of 
the charm, sufficiently distinguishes it from common disease; and 
their whole medical system consists in binding up wounds, in which 
the King is said to be particularly skilful. 

‘ Among the very handsome people of this island, we observed two 
in particular who excited the admiration of us all. The one was 
a great warrior of ‘T'ayo Hoae, and, at the same time, what, in the 
language of the country, is called Fire-lighter to the King ; his name 
was Mau-ha-u, and he was perhaps one of the handsomest men that 





«* I can only speak of the inhabitants of this island whom I know: 
but the description of the Nukahiwer will refer equally to the natives 
of all the group of Washington, as well as Mendoza islands, among 


whom there is a perfect resemblance in language, government, mals 
ners, and customs.’ | 
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ever existed: he was six feet two inches high, and every part of his 
body perfectly beautiful. The other was Bauting, King of the vale 
of Schegua, who, notwithanding his age, for he certainly was not less 
than fifty, was still extremely handsome. 
¢ The women all looked well ; at least nothing could be said against 
their countenances. A well proportiomed head, a face rather round 
than long, a large sparkling eye, blooming colour, very good teeth, 
curled hair, which they ornamented with a white band, in a manner 
very becoming to them all, and the remarkably clear colour of their 
bodies, may perhaps entitle them to a preference over the inhabitants 
of the Sandwich, Society, and Friendly Islands; yet an impartial eye 
might perceive many faults in them, which the companions of Men. 
dana and Marchand either overlooked, or would not discover. Their 
form, for instance, is any thing but beautiful; their person is gene- 
rally short, and without carriage, and this is the case even with girls 
of eighteen; their gait is likewise aukward and unsteady, and their 
lower stomach particularly large: their ideas of beauty must be very 
different from ours, otherwise they would take more pains to conceal 
their defects; a piece of stuff of middling size, wrapped carelessly 
. round them, being the only covering, and that an incomplete one, 
of their beauties as well as their imperfections.’ 


It is a curious fact in the state of society among these savages, 
that their chief, or king, (as voyagers choose to call him,) pos- 
sesses very little authority. He is not distinguished by dress 
from the lowest of his subjects; and, should he venture to 
give a blow, he would no doubt meet with a similar return. 
In war, he may have a kind of command: but, from the in- 
sulated nature of the operations of these people, it is pro- 
bably of a very limited nature. The want of controul in the 
executive power prevents justice from being administered ; so 
that, in this strange community, stealing not only goes un- 
punished, but forms a matter of boast. Murder alone brings 
down vengeance on the perpetrator; not, however, by x 
power or in the name of the society, but from the relations of 
the slain, who are determined on having blood forblood. The 
priests possess great influence over these islanders, and are ace 
counted the only persons capable of giving effect to those 
charms, of the potency of which the belief is universal among 
them. To calculate the population of the island of Nukahiwa, 
which is upwards of sixty miles in circumference, was no easy 
matter: but Captain K. estimates it (p. 178.) at 12,000. 
They are divided into several tribes, under their respective 
chiefs; and are accustomed to make war on each other in the 
most disgusting manner : 





‘ They seldom meet in large parties in the field ; but their usual 
mode of warfare is, to be constantly watching for, and secretl 
seeking to butcher their prey, which they devour on the spot. He 
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who evinces the greatest skill in these arts, who can lie the longest o 
his belly perfectly motionless, who can breathe the lowest, run the 
swiftest, and spring with the greatest agility from one precipice to 
another, acquires no less reputation among his comrades, than the 
brave and powerful Mau-ha-u. In all these attainments the French- 
man particularly excelled, and he has since frequently amused us with 
a relation of his exploits, and of the numbers whom he has slain, in 
this mode of warfare; entering into a particular detail of all the 
circumstances. —'Their arms consist of clubs, spears, and slings. The 
clubs are about five feet long, of casuarina wood, beautifully polished, 
and very massy, not weighing less than ten pounds; and at their ex- 
tremity is a carved human head. The spears are of the same wood, 
ten or twelve feet long, about an inch thick in the middle, and sha 
at eachend. Their » Be are simply a woven band, broad and flat in 
the middle to admit the stone.’— 

¢ The two Europeans whom we found here, and who had both re- 
sided with them for several years, agreed in their assertions, that the 
natives of Nukahiwa were a cruel intractable people, and, without 
even the exception of the female sex, very much addicted to canni- 
balism ; that the appearance of content and good humour, with which 
they had so much deceived us, was not their true character; and that 
nothing but the fear of punishment, and the hopes of reward, deterred 
them from giving a loose to their savage passions.’— 

« In times of famine the men butcher their wives and children, and 
their aged parents; they bake and stew their flesh, and devour it with 
the greatest satisfaction. Even the tender looking female, whose 
ead, ar nothing but beauty, will join, if permitted, in this horrid 
repast. Can such people then be defended? Can any one join with 
George Forster in asserting that the islanders of the South Sea are a 
good natured, mild, and uncontaminated people? Fear alone pre- 
vents their murdering and devouring every stranger who arrives. As 
a proof of this, I need only relate, that some years ago an American 
merchant-ship put into Port Anna Maria, and the captain, who was 
a Quaker, suffered his people to go on shore unarmed ; but the na- 
tives no sooner perceived their defenceless condition, than they assem- 
bled in order to attack and drag them into the mountains. Roberts 
succeeded, with the greatest diffculty, and with the assistance of the 
King, to whom he represented the treachery of their conduct, and 
the consequence it would infallibly bring upon the whole island, in 
rescuing them out of the hands of these cannibals. Nor did we our- 
selves want a proof of their being denied every feeling of justice and 

oodness; for although, during our stay, no one had ever shewn 
them the least ill will, but, on the contrary, every possible kindness, 
in order to inspire them with benevolence, if not with gratitude, our 
conduct seemed to have quite a different effect uponthem. A report 
had spread that one of our ships had struck, occasioned by our being 
obliged, while in the act of sailing out, to bring up close to the shore, 
as I have related in the seventh chapter. In less than two hours a 
number of the islanders had assembled on the beach close to the ship, 
all armed with clubs, axes, and spears. What then could be their 
intention but to plunder and murder us? The Frenchman too, who 
came 
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¢ame on board at that moment, acquainted us with the hostile ins 
tentions of the inhabitants, and of the whole valley’s being in an 
uproar.’ 


The houses of Nukahiwa, if such they deserve to be called, 
are built of bamboo, interwoven with fern and the leaves ot 
the cocoa-tree. ‘The inside of the dwelling is divided into two 
parts by a beam; the front being paved with stones, and the 
back part covered with mats, on which the family sleep indiscri+ 
minately. A door, about three feet high, is made in the middle 
of the dwelling, and round it the inhabitants generally sit. 
Their tools consist of little more than a pointed stone with 
which they bore holes, and of axes made of small pieces of iron 
which they have féceived in barter from Europeans, and fastened 
toahandle. As to cultivation, they pay very little attention 
to any thing that gives them trouble. ‘The bread-fruit-tree, 
the cocoa, and the banana, require scarcely any care; nothing. 
more being necessary than to dig a hole and fix a branch in it, 
after which the plant is in full growth in a month’s time. 
Fishing is equally neglected, on account of the labour attending 
it; and the natives generally pass the greatest part of the day in 
lolling on their mats. In addition to bananas, their food con- 
sists of yams and sour pudding, a kind of dough, which is not 
disagreeable, and may be compared in taste to an apple-tart. 
Abundant as provisions might be rendered, seasons of scarcity 
sometimes occur. Captain K. was unable to learn (p.160.) 
the exact nature of certain associations formed by the King, 
the priests, and some other leading persons, on the principle of 
affording food to the members at the expence of the head of 
the club at all seasons, even under circumstances of the greatest 
scarcity: but there can be no doubt that the parties receiving 
this favour were pledged to a specific service in return; since 
nothing like disinterested attachment was perceptible among 
them. ‘The King’s club consisted of twenty-six members, the 
largest number in any of the associations, he being the person 
possessing most property in the country; and, if we judge from 
his conduct, he is not likely to diminish that property by 
unprofitable donations : 


‘ The King gave us several examples of his want of liberality, or 
rather of his greediness ; nor did he, in any instance, afford a single 
proof of his gratitude or benevolence. On every visit, I made the 
King presents, certainly of no great value in themselves, but of some 
importance toa Nukahiwer; yet he did not even once bring a cocoa- 
nut in return ; and when, upon the misunderstanding which, as I have 
related in the seventh chapter, nearly led to a dispute, he came on 
board and brought me a pepper-plant as a proof of reconciliation ; 
he seemed even to regret this present, and in about half an hour af- 
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terwards asked me, in case I should make no use of, to return it to 
him.’— : 

¢ The men always go naked, and in this respect even the King was 
not different from the rest; for I do not consider as clothing, the 
small coarse piece of stuff, made of the bark of the cloth-mulberry 
plant, which they wear round their loins.’——‘ The dress of the women 
consists of a girdle, drawn like that of the men between their thighs, 
and of a piece of stuff, which, as I have already mentioned, scarcely 
covers them, and hangs down to the calf of the leg ; sometimes, when 
they swam off to the ship, they threw away every thing, even to their 
tschiabu. They anoint their body every day with the oil of cocoa, 
which certainly gives it a great gloss, but is accompanied with a very 
disagreeable smell. Whether this is intended as an ornament, or to 
protect them from the rays of the sun, and from insects, against 
which the men preserve themselves by tatooing, and a yellow colour 
mixed with oil, rubbed over their bodies, I cannot positively deter- 
mine; but I believe that both these purposes are effected by it.’— 

¢ From the information which I collected of their family-connec- 
tions, they do not appear to be of the happiest nature. Although 
the Nukahiwer has so far removed himself from the brute creation, 
that the generality of the women are bound by connubial vows, still 
this oath is very little observed by any of them. It is probably an 
agreement to live together, arising either from a mutual inclination 
or interest ; and is afterwards continued from habit, or from the 
original motive still remaining in force; and notwithstanding the 
shortness of our stay here, we found sufficient to convince us, that 
the virtuous ideas of the duties and relations of a married state, avowed 
by some of the people of this ocean, even to an extraordinary degree, 
are entirely unknown in Nukahiwa: —in a word, adultery is a crime 
tolerated by them all.’ 


Captain Krusenstern had proposed to hold a new course 
from the Marquesas to Kamtschatka, in the hope of making 
discoveries: but the insignificance of the live-stock procured 
on the island of Nukahiwa made it his duty to proceed to the 
Sandwich islands, in order to obtain fresh provisions. On 
reaching that quarter, he stood in for the coast of Owhyhee, 
and coasted along shore under top-sails, heaving-to whenever 
he saw any canoes put off. Their cargoes, however, did not 
answer his expectation, being composed of stuffs of the manu- 
factare of the island, with scarcely any provisions. Repeated 
intercourse with American navigators had rendered the natives 
indifferent to iron or tools as objects of barter, and no articles 
were acceptable but cloth, or such as would flatter the vanity of 
the wearer. ‘The inhabitants displayed considerably greater 
skill in navigation than their southern brethern of the Marquesas, 
but they were much less handsome, and disfigured by marks of 
disease apparently consequent on their intercourse with Euro- 
peans. Captain K. accordingly left Owhyhee with little other 
gratification 
















































gratification than the sight of its immense mountain Mowna 
Roa, which is computed to exceed 13,000 feet in height ; and 
here he parted, for a season, from the Neva, whose destination 
was not to Japan, but to the Aleutic islands. An expeditious 
passage of a month from Owhyhee brought him to Kamt- 
schatka, and enabled him to anchor, on the 14th of July, im the 
harbour of Petropaulosk, or St.‘Peter and St. Paul. He enters 
at considerable length into the description of this remote and 
desolate region; 


¢ The first prospect of St. Peter and St, Paul might raise in the 
mind of a person newly arrived, and ignorant of the history of this 
Russian establishment, the idea of its being a colony founded a few 
years before, but recently abandoned. Nothing is visible here that 
could at all persuade any one of its being inhabited by civilized 
people: not only Awatscha bay, but the three adjeining ones are ene 
tirely forlorn and uninhabited ; nor is the beautiful harbour of Saint 
Peter and Saint Paul enlivened by a single boat. Instead of this the 
shores are strewed with stinking fish, among which a number of half 
starved dogs are seen wh gree and contending for possession. —It 
is perfectly in vain that you look about, upon landing, for even one 
well built house: in vain does the eye seek a road, or even a well 
beaten path, along which a person may walk in safety to the town : 
no garden, no meadow, no plantation, or inclosure of any kind indi- 
cative of the least cultivation; the only things to be perceived are a 
few huts, mostly in a decayed state, Balagans and Jurten. Instead 
of bridges over the few small brooks that flow from the neighbouring 
mountains into the valley where the town stands, are merely planks 
Jaid across them, and these only passable with the greatest attention. 
Five or six cows feeding in the vicinity of the houses, and innumerable 
dogs lying about in holes which they dig as resting-places, and as a 
shelter against the flies, rendering it, if not impossible, at least ex- 
tremely dangerous, to walk after dark, are the only objects at Saint 
Peter and Saint Paul. As the greater part of the inhabitants are 
from Sachalin, and are absent,during the whole day, you may remain 
here several hours without meeting a single person; and in the pale 
emaciated countenances of those you do at length perceive, it is not 
easy to recognize the descendants of the heroic Von Rimnik, and of 
Trebbia.’—~ 

‘ There is scarcely any difference between the life of the officer, 
the merchant, the priest, or the soldier: the one may, indeed, possess 
more money than the other; but as money is not held here in any 
estimation, this naturally produces a great equality in their rank, at 
least in their mode of living.’— 

‘ Bread and salt are two articles invariably possessed by the poorest 
beggar in Europe; but in Kamtschatka, where, owing to the in- 
creased number of the military, the consumption of bread is very con- 
siderable, and the conveyance is so very difficult and expensive, the 
soldier obtains only half his ration in flour, and the other half in mo- 
ney, yet never to an amount sufficient to enable him to purchase it ; 
for the merchant of Kamtschatka will not import flour, because it is 
frequently 
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fre , : 
* quently injured during the journey, by which means the cost is 


sacrificed, whilst, on the contrary, gin is always sure to produce a 
clear and immediate profit.— 

‘ The scarcity of salt is still greater than that of bread; on our 
arrival a few pounds of salt were considered as a valuable present, 
and great as was their partiality for spirits, those who brought us 
fish, berries, or game, were infinitely more thankful for a little of 
the former, than when we rewarded their labours with gin, which I 
scarcely ever gave to them.’—‘ Black bread, and fish dressed without 
sauce or spice, without salt, vinegar, or pepper, are the only provi- 
sions which the officers, as well as the men, are able, for a constancy, 
to set upon their tables. ‘There is nothing a hardy soldier will not 
endure so long as he is in ne health ; but if he falls sick, to what 
a wretched, miserable, helpless condition is he reduced! No physi- 
cian, no medicine, no reviving draught, nor strengthening diet, are to 
be procured at St. Peter and St. Paul.’ 

Notwithstanding these discouraging circumstances, the author 
is of opinion that considerable improvements may be effected in 
the situation of this very wretched settlement. The climate, 
he maintains, (Vol. ii. p. 220.) is less unfavourable at a distance 
from the sea, and would enable the inhabitants to grow corn, 
and many kinds of vegetables. Along the coast, the great 
annoyance arises from frequency-of fogs ; which, however, are 
by no means insurmountable obstacles to the cultivation of 
vegetables. The destitute state of the settlement is chiefly 
owing to the indolence of the inhabitants and their immoderate 
use of spirituous liquors; since, whatever may be the scarcit 
of other articles, gin is always to be obtained. Weré this har- 
bour frequented by ships from Europe, a large portion of the 
adjoining continent might be supplied with foreign goods from 
our quarter of the globe, instead of having them dragged, by 
over-land carriage, across the whole of Russia and Siberia. A 
residence at Kamtschatka has been deemed so great a penance, 
that the Russian government found it necessary to offer double 
pay to the officers and soldiers who go thither, with liberty to 
return at the end of five years, and with a certainty of additional 
advantage if they choose to remain. Indeed, nothing less than 
temptations of this nature are necessary; for such is the 
starving state of the settlement of Petropaulosk, that the 
number of horned cattle does not exceed twenty, and the 
Governor took the trouble of sending more than four hundred 
miles for a pitiful supply of five oxen. 

¢ In St. Peter and St. Paul there were only two houses at all better 
than the rest, one of which was inhabited by Major Krupskoi, the 
commandant of the fort, and the other by two artillery officers. 
Both of these houses, one of them of considerable size, consisted of 
very habitable rooms, kitchens, store-rooms, &c., and both, parti- 
eularly that of the Major, might, with very little alteration and de- 


cent furniture, be rendered very tolerable dwellings. Although, 
even 
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even in the condition in which we saw them, they were the very or- 
nament of Kamtschatka, the furniture of the anti-room consisted 
merely of a wooden stool, a table, and two or three broken chairs. 
There was neither earthen-ware nor porcelain table-service: no glasses, 
decanters, nor any thing of a similar nature: two or three tea-cups, 
one glass, a few broken knives and forks, and some pewter spoons, 
constituted the wealth of these good people, who were both married. 
But what most of all distressed me was the condition of their win- 
dows: they had not double sashes, which, in a cold climate, are as 
necessary to health as to comfort ; but such eyen as they had were in 
a very wretched condition. ‘The panes were of glass, but notwith- 
standing their extreme smallness they were all of them broken, and. 
made of pieces fitted together. They afforded no protection against 
the snow and frost ; and I could not, without feelings of commisera- 
tion, behold the children, who in no part of the world are brought u 
so wretchedly as here. Milk, when the parents are sufficiently rich 
to keep a cow, (and few are in this condition, ) isthe only thing with 
which they are nourished. Jukula and coarse black bread is hard 
food for a child from twelve to eighteen months old, and must, in 
case of any obstruction, contribute to terminate their existence. 

‘ The houses of the other inhabitants are invariably ill built, and 
all of so little elevation that, during the winter, they are entirely 
covered with snow. From the door a path-way is cut through the 
snow, and this, as it forms a thick wall round the house, may indeed 
contribute to the warmth, but must necessarily occasion a very une 
healthy atmosphere within them, as it rises considerably above the 
house, and prevents the possibility of introducing any ventilator. 
They have therefore no fresh air throughout the winter in any of the 
rooms ; and it is to this, and to the badness of their provisions, that 
I, in a great measure, ascribe the pallid hue of all the inhabitants, 
even of the youngest females.’ 


4 





Art. II. 4 Topographical Dictionary of Ireland; exhibiting the 
Names of the several Cities, Towns, Parishes, and Villages, with 
the Barony, County, and Province, to which they respectively 
belong ; —the Valuation and present State of the Ecclesiastical 
Benefices ; — the Distance and Bearing of every Place from the 
nearest Post-Office, and of the Post-Offices from the Metropolis ; 
— Fairs ;— Members of Parliament, and Corporations ; —Charter- 
Schools ; — and Assizes. ‘To which is added, Miscellaneous In- 
formation respecting Monastic Foundations, and other Matters of 
Local History. Collected from the most authentic Documents, 
and arranged in alphabetical Order. Being a Continuation of the 
Topography of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. By Nicholas Carlisle, Fellow and Secretary of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London. 4to. 2]. 12s. 6d. Boards. Nicol 
and Son. 


\ ITH that spirit of patient research, and that sollicitude to 
obtain the most authentic information, which were so 


laudably 
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Jaudably displayed in his Dictionaries of England and Wales *, 
Mr. Carlisle has prosecuted his inquiries relative to the topo- 
graphy of Ireland; and, as an antiquary and ecclesiastical re-: 

orter, he has executed his task in a very able manner. For a 
book of reference on all the subjects specified in the title, this 
Dictionary will be found extremely useful: but for local and 
picturesque description it will‘often be deemed deficient, since 
this is an article not included in the bill of fare. To the state 
of the Irish Protestant Church, Mr. C. has paid the most mi- 
nute attention; and, in the preface, which fully enumerates 
the sources of his information, he has properly adverted to the 
order made by the House of Commons in 1805, for returns 
from the several dioceses in Ireland, and to the instructions 
sent by Earl Spencer by his Majesty’s command in 1806 to 
the Lord-lieutenant, empowering him to obtain from the 
bishops a particular account of the present state of the Established 
Church of Ireland : subjoining also a list of the several queries 
which were addressed, by virtue of this order, to the bishops 
in their respective provinces. ‘The answers to these questions 
being found to contain many valuable remarks, the House of 
Commons ordered in 1807 that.they should be printed; and 
this document has furnished Mr. C. with a multitude of par. 
ticulars which must be regarded as authentic. 

Mention is also made of the publications which have preceded 
the work before us, in illustrating the ‘Topography of Ireland, 
viz. The Post-Chaise Companion; or Traveller's Directory through 
Ireland, printed at Dublin in 8vo., 1786 ; — The Hibernian Ga- 
oaepged &c., by Wm. Wenman Seward, Esq., Dublin, 1789 ; — 
‘*The Topographia Hibernia, by the same gentleman, Dublin, 
1797, 4to.3;—and Memoir of a Map of Ireland, by the Rev. 
Dr. Beaufort; which last, as Mr. Carlisle remarks, ‘ under 
this modest title, contains a succinct account of the civil and ec- 
clesiastical state of Ireland, and an index of all the places which 
appear on the map.’ In the compilation of a Dictionary like the 
present, the index of Dr. Beaufort must have been of singular 
use; and we cannot, on this occasion, abstain from expressing 
a wish that Mr. C. had formed a map on the plan of that of 
Dr. B., (which he calls ¢ truly original,’) for the illustration of 
his own volume, the value of which would have been much 
improved by this addition. On former occasions, we have ad- 
verted to this desideratum ; and we should be happy to find the 
author availing himself of the hint in a subsequent edition. 

Though pains have been taken to obtain information on the 
state of the poor, and on the amount of the population of 
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* See M. R., Vol. lvi., N.S., p. 415.3 and Vol. Ixxi., p. 406. 
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Treland, Mr. Carlisle has not been able to give statements on 
these subjects with the precision with which they appear in 
his Dictionaries of England and Wales: but he has accom- 
plished all that was in his power. He tells us that ‘the 
orthography of the names of parishes has been determined by a 
careful comparison of the Diocesan Returns, Dr. Beaufort’s 
Memoir, and other topographical books.’ 

The civil and ecclesiastical divisions of Ireland being very 
imperfectly understood on this side of the Irish Channel, Mr. C, 
has subjoined a sketch of both, which we shall quote : 


‘ As the reader may require an explanation of that part of the 
work which relates to the Provinces, it is proper to mention, that 
Ireland is divided, with respect to its civil or political distinctions, 
into the four provinces of Ulster, Leinster, Connaught, and Munster, 
which are subdived into thirty-two counties, in the following 
manner : 

‘ The province of Ulster comprises the nine northern counties, 
being those of Antrim, Armagh, Cavan, Donnegal, Down, Ferma- 
nagh, Londonderry, Monaghan, and Tyrone. Together with the 
great body of water, Lough Neagh, which, according to Dr. Beaufort, 
covers 58,200 acres. 

¢ The province of Leinster comprises the twelve eastern coun- 
ties, being Carlow, Dublin, Kildare, Kilkenny, King’s County, 
Longford, Louth, Meath, Queen’s County, West Meath, Wexford 
and Wicklow. 

‘ The province of Connaught comprises the five western coun. 
ties, being Galway, Leitrim, Mayo, Roscommon, and Sligo. 

¢ The province of Munster comprises the six southern counties, 
being Clare, Cork, Kerry, Limerick, Tipperary, and: Waterford. 

¢ With respect to its Church Establishment, Ireland is divided into 
the four Provinces of Armagh, Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam. An 
archbishop presides overeach. ‘These provinces are subdivided into 
thirty-two dioceses, which are united or consolidated under eighteen 
bishops, in the following order: —The-Archbishop of Armagh, 
who 1s Lord Primate and Metropolitan of all Ireland, presides over 
the eight suffragan Bishops of Ardagh, Clogher, Derry, Down and 
Connor, Dromore, Kilmore, Meath *, and Raphoe, in the northera 
province, 

‘ The Archbishop of Dublin, who is Lord Primate of Ireland, 
presides over the three suffragan Bishops of Kildare, Leighlin and 
Ferns, and Ossory, in the Eastern Province. 

‘ The Archbishop of Cashel, who is Lord Primate of Munster, 
presides over the five suffragan Bishops of Cloyne, Cork and Ross, 
Killaloe and Kilfenora, Limerick and Ardfert and Aghadoe, Water- 


ford and Lismore, in the southern province. 





‘ * The Bishop of Meath has precedence of all bishops, and next to 
him the Bishop of Kildare. The other bishops take place according 
to the date of their consecration.’ 
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‘ The Archbishop of Tuam, who is Lord Primate of Connaught; 
presides over the three suffragan Bishops of Clonfert and Kilmac. 
duagh, Elphin, and Killala and Achonry, in the western province, 

‘ The number of deaneries in this kingdom is thirty-three, and of 
archdeaconries thirty-four. But the archdeacons, according to 
Dr. Beaufort, have not a visitatorial jurisdiction: the government of 
the Church of Ireland, which is in most things conformable to that of 
England, differing with respect to visitations: for in Ireland, the 
bishops hold a visitation annually, and the archbishop visits his 
suffragans every third year. 

¢ When the Province therefore is mentioned, in succession to the 
County, it is to be understood with reference to the civil jurisdiction, 
And, on the other hand, when the Province is noticed, in its order 


with the Diocese, it applies to the Established Church.’ 


As to distances and bearings, the author states them from 
actual admeasurements, when they can be obtained ; and when 
these were not to be procured, recourse has been had to 
measuring on the map, making due allowances. It is also 
observed, for the information of strangers, that eleven Irish 
miles are equal to fourteen English miles. 

The state of the representation having been altered by the 
Union, an abstract from the act which passed in 1801 is given 
in Mr. Carlisle’s preface ; whence it appears that four Lords 
Spiritual of Ireland, by rotation of Sessions, and twenty-eight 
Lords ‘Temporal, elected for life by the peers of that country, 
are to be added to the Imperial House of Lords 3 and a hundred 
commoners to be chosen to sit and vote on the part of Ireland 
in the House of Commons of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom. 

To the preface, Mr. C. has subjoined a convenient Glossary, 
or Explanation of some of those Irish Words which most fre- 
quently occur in composition, with the Names of Places; 
and, in a tabular form, an Abstract of the Ecclesiastical ESta- 
blishment of Ireland, in the Year 1807. Omitting the divi- 
sions into Provinces and Dioceses, we shall mention the grand 
results. It appears from this abstract that Ireland contains 
1181 benefices, 476 unions, 1057 churches, 238 benefices with- 
out churches, 456 glebe-houses, 725 benefices without glebe 
houses, 830 benefices with glebes, 351 benefices without glebes, 
589 incumbents actually resident on their respective benefices, 
140 incumbents who have no houses in their parishes, but who 
live sufliciently near to discharge the duties, 279 incumbents 
who reside.on their livings, 87 incumbents who are absent with 
permission, 26 incumbents who are absent without permission, 21 
vacant livings, 31 sinecures, and 51 impropriations. — We have 

uoted this enumeration to enable our readers to judge of the 
state of the Irish Protestant church, which is differently circum- 
1S stanced 
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stanced from that of the English establishment, and which cer- 
tainly merits the attention of Government. In districts in 
which Protestant congregations assemble, it would be unpar- 
donable not to furnish clergymen with glebe-houses, or parson- 
ages: but in Catholic districts, where the Protestant clergyman 
cannot procure even a solitary individual to join with him in 
devotion, (whom he can address, after the manner of Swift, with 
“«‘ Dearly. beloved Roger,” &c.,) the church and the glebe-house 
are, for the present, useless. It is, however, always important 
to be furnished with facts, the knowlege of which is very neces- 
sary when the application of remedies is in contemplation. 

As: the articles of this dictionary are for the most part 
constructed on a similar plan, a single specimen of Mr. Car- 
lisle’s manner may suffice, especially if we ‘select his account 
of one of the principal cities of Ireland, which has sume pe- 
culiar traits : 


‘ Cork, within the county of the city of Cork, and province of 
Munster : a city in which are the following parishes, St. Finbarry’s, 
the cathedral and parish church ; St. 4nn’s Shandon; St. Mary’s 
—— 3 St. Nicholas; St. Paul’s; St. Peter’s ; and the Holy 

rintty. 

‘ Cork is in the diocese of Cork and province of Cashel. It is 
1241 miles §. W. from Dublin. The fairs are holden on the day af- 
ter Trinity Sunday, and on the first of October. It has six post-days 
in the week. This city sends two members to Parliament. The 
magistrates are a Mayor, two Sheriffs, a Recorder, Deputy-recorder, 
Town-clerk, Common-speaker, Sword-bearer, Gentleman Serjeant at 
Mace, and two City Chaplains. ‘The military officers are a Gover- 
nor, Lieutenant-governor, and Town-major. It is situate en the 
river Lee, and is esteemed the second city in Ireland. But now 
having a royal dock-yard near it and other military arsenals, to which 
being added the conveniences of its local situation, and the wealth 
and enterprize of its inhabitants, its future progress is rendered in- 
calculable. The Assizes are holden here. The harbour of Cork 
is so formed, according to Dr. Beaufort, as to contain an immense 
number of ships in complete security. And the banks of it, being 
adorned with villas and plantations, present a most agreeable an 
cheerful landscape. Vessels of 120 tons go up to the city nay te 
but the large ships lie at Passage, West, a few miles lower down. 
The mouth of the harbour is protected by Carlisle Fort, the date of 
whose construction is pointed out by the name *. This city is the, 
great mart of the south of Ireland. The principal articles of its 
export-trade are beef and butter, together with a great quantity of 
corn and some linen. —— The Honourable and Right Rev. Thomas 
St, Laurence, D.D., Lord Bishop in 1807.—The foundation of the 





* This information is too vague for a dictionary, since it oe 

the reader to turn to another book. Lord Carliste commenced his 

administration in 1781, and resigned in the following year. — Rev. 
Rev. Jung, 1814. K bishoprick 
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bishoprick of Cork is placed in the seventh century : that of Ross is: 


unknown ; they were united by Queen Elizabeth, in 1586; they are 
both contained in the county of Cork, and are y intermixed. 
The diocese of Cork is 58 miles long from east to west, and about 
13 miles broad. The rs of the principal part of Ross is 25 
miles from east to west, and the breadth 6 miles ; the detached part 
of it, in the mountains of Bear and Bantry, is about the same length, 
but not more than 4 miles broad. The whole Union is about 65 miles 
by 17. The chapters of these dioceses consist each of a Dean, a Pre- 
centor, a Chancellor, a Treasurer, and an Archdeacon ; there are 
besides 12 prebendaries in Cork and 5 in Ross. The cathedral of 
St. Finbarry is a plain modern church. Near it stands the bishop’s 
palace, a large new house, built but a few years, by the late bishop 
Dr. Mann. It is 50 miles from the city of Cork to the remotest 

s of Ross. —* St. Barr, Barror, or Finbar, but by his parents 
named: Lochan, was of the race of Ibriunratha; he flourished about 
the year 600, and built an abbey which, in after time, was called 
the Abbey of St. Barr, or Finbar ; this foundation is by some placed 
A.D. 606. This abbey was founded near Lough-eirc, which is 
generally supposed to be that particular hollow in which a great part 
of the city of Cork stands. St. Barr died at Cloyne, but was in- 
terred in ts own church, where his bones were afterwards deposited 
in a silver shrine ; his festival is holden on the 25th of September. 
In 1134, this abbey was refounded, for Regular Canons following the 
rule of St. Augustine, under the invocation of St. John the Baptist, 
by Cormac, King of Munster, or, as some write, King of Desmond. 
The monks of this abbey erected the first salmon weirs on the river 
Lee, near the. city of Cork. The remains of this building were 
totally demolished about the year 1745.— Dermot Mac Carthy 
Reagh founded a monastery, A.D. 1214, for Conventual Franciscans, 
and dedicated it to the Virgin Mary. This building, which stood 
on the north side of the city, is now entirely demclished. — The 
Dominican Friary, called the Abbey of St. Mary of the Island, was 
founded in'the year 1229. This house, which stood in an island, 
called Cross‘ Green, on the south side of the town, is now entirely 
demolished. -A monastery was founded, on the south side of the 
city, in ‘the reign of King Edward the First, for friars following the 
rule of St. Augustine. Of this building the steeple, which is 64 
feet high, and the walls of the church, still remain ; the east window, 
the.only one in the choir, was truly magnificent, and measured 30 
feet in height, and 15 in breadth; the whole erection was converted 
into a sugar-house, and is now called the Red Abbey.—Dr. Bourke 
is the oly author who mentions the house for White Friars. — The 
nunnery of St. John the Baptist, of which there are now no remains, 
was situated ‘near the present market-house, and the site was acci- 
dentally discovered in digging up some old tombs. — There was a 
preceptory of the Knights Templars in this town, for we find that 
William le Chaplain was the master of Cork about 1292. — The 
gh of St. Stephen was founded in the south suburbs of this city 
for the support of lepers, and Edward Henry was keeper of it, 
A.D. 129§. This priory, when suppressed, was granted to oe 
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of Cork, and about the year 1674 an hospital for poor,chilldren, now 
called The Blue Coat Hospital, was erected on oy ancient site.””— 
Archdall’s Monast. Hiberu., pp. 62. et seg.’ 

On this extract, it is obvious to remark that the notices of ob- 
jects which no longer remain, but which time has swept away, 
might have been shortened, to make room for a fuller account 
of the actual state of Cork, including a detail of particulars 
usually found in Gazetteers; such as the number of streets and 
houses, and a rough guess (if nothing better can be obtained) 
of its population. We may excuse Mr. Carlisle for being se- 
duced by the amiable impulse of friendship to record the gallant 
conduct of Captain Parker, though we have not deemed it 
necessary to transcribe his detail: but, when he adverted to 
modern history, he ought, for the instruction of his readers, 
to have told more than he has communicated. We trust that 
he will excuse this hint, and not forget it when he prepares 
for a second edition. | 

Under the article Killarney, we presumed that some details 
would have been given respecting the sublimely picturesque 
landscapes in that vicinity, especially as « Weld’s Illustrations 
of the Scenery of Killarney” are enumerated among the books 
which the author professes to have consulted: but, instead of 
having such expectations gratified, we are dismissed with the 
frigid and meagre notification that the vicarage of Killarney 
‘is situate’ (which word uniformly occurs for situated) ‘ near the 
beautiful lake of Loch Lean, or the Lake of Killarney, the boast 
and pride of Ireland’! 

We shal! advert to one article more; viz. that of the Giants’ 
Causeway. For an explanation of this stupendous natural phe- 
nomenon, Mr. C, refers his readers to an account given by 
Dr. Pocock in the 48th Vol. of the Philosophical Transactions ; 
not reflecting that we have since had much more correct and 
scientific details of the basaltic columns of Staffa and the Giants’ 
Causeway. He might haveconsulted with advantage the memoirs 
of Dr. Richardson on this subject, in the Transactions of the 
Dublin Academy. Objects of natural history will occasionally 
present themselves to the topographical surveyor; and he should 
describe them with philosophical correctness according to the 
most recent discoveries, and not refer to obsolete sciemce. 
Mr. Carlisle’s merit is so conspicuous that it will not be mate- 
rially injured by a few duts. 

To the title-page, this memorandum is subjoined: ©N.B. 
This volume being complete in itself is sold separately : but it 
is also intended to form a third volume to the Dictionary of 
England recently published by the same author.’ M 0-y. 
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Ant. It, 4 Topographical Dictionary of Scotland, and of the 
Islands in the British Seas 3 exhibiting the Names of the several 
Cities, Royal Burghs, Parishes, Villages, and Islands, with the 
~ Shire, and Division of the Shire, in which they are situate ; —~ the 
. Stipend of each Benefice, the present Condition of the Manse and 
- Church, the Extent of the Glebe, che Patrous, and the Presbytery 
and Synod to which they respectively belong ;—the resident Po- 
_ palation, according to the Returns made to Parliament in 1801, 
and also in 1811 ;—the Distance and Bearing of every Place from 
the nearest Post-Office, and of the Post-Offices from the Metro- 
polis ;— Markets and Fairs;—-Members of Parliament and Cor- 
porations; — Parochial Schools, and Schools established by the So- 
ciety for Propagat Christian oe ;—Circuit-Courts of 
-. Justiciary. ‘To which are added, the Quality of the Soil, and the 
. State of Agriculture, Roads, Bridges, Ferries, and Canals, and a 
Variety of Historical Information, Subjects of Antiquity, Mo- 
nastic Foundations, and peculiar Customs. Compiled from the 
most authentic Documents, and arranged in alphabetical Order.: 
Being a Continuation of the Topography of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. By Nicholas Carlisle, Fellow and 
Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of London, and Assistant 
Librarian to His Majesty. 4to. 2 Vols. 41. to Subscribers, 
sl, 5s. to Non-subscribers. Nicol and Son. 1813. 


Ww & now congratulate Mr. Carlisle on the successful termi- 
nation of his labours; which, so honourably for himself, 

and so usefully for the public, have been perseveringly exerted 
in the topographical delineation of every portion of the United 
Kingdom. It often happens, in long and arduous undertakings, 
that the spirit and energy which were exhibited at the begin- 
ning evaporate in the progress; and that, after the commence- 
ment has been executed to admiration, ‘‘ extremum actum, tan- 
uam ab inerti poeta, esse neglectum.” Not so Mr. Carlisle. If that 
possible, he finishes better than he began, and shews himself 
intitled to be dismissed with applause. Owing to the very 
ample materials furnished by Sir John Sinclair in his Statistical 
Account of Scotland, Mr. C. has been enabled to be more mi- 
nute, accurate, and various in his present details, than in his 
account of Ireland, which is in want of a Sir John Sinclair, se- 
conded by. the exertions of a learned and inquisitive paro- 
chy} clergy, to produce such a statistical elucidation as the Ba- 
sonet has supplied in his 21 vols. on Scotland: of which it may 
be confidently pronounced, * That no publication, of equal im- 
portance and curiosity, has appeared in Great Britain, since 
Doomsday-Book, and that it stands unrivalled for extent of 
useful information.” Mr. Chalmers’s Caledonia, the County- 





_ +,-Reports, and other works, have also been consulted with 
” advantage. 
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An appropriate and very instructive preface is affixed to. 
these volumes, in which many particulars relative _to‘North 
Britain are explained: but, as Mr, C. is a very minute eccle- 
siastical reporter, we were rather surprized at not finding, in 
this part, a more amplified delineation cf the constitution of, 
the church of Scotland. In his preliminary discourse, the 
author arranges his matter under three mane heads, treating 
¢ rst, Of the Manner and Period when the Crown of Scotland 
was merged in that of England, and of the Union of the two 
Kingdoms, by the Name of Great Britain. a2dly, Of the Me- 
thod adopted to obtain accurate Information. 3dly, Of the 

eneral Arrangement and Execution of the present Work.’. On 

the first head, we shall merely remark that the historical sketch 

appears to be correct; and on the second that it affords a simi- 

lar specimen of unwearied industry with the other portions of ' 
the author’s labours: but on the third department of his 

preface we must dwell rather more. ‘£ The orthography of 

the name of each parish is given from an examination of the 
population-returns made to Parliament, in the years 1801 and. 
1811, compared with the Statistical Accounty and sundry to-. 
pographical histories, so that here mistakes are not likely to. 
occur.’ Mr. C. next adverts to the change which has taken 

place in the ecclesiastical government of Scotland from Episs : 
copacy to the Presbyterian form: but, though he notices the. 
alteration, he adheres to the use of words that are not at pre- 

sent strictly proper, for which he makes an apology : 


* He has constantly given to each benefice the appellation of Rec- 
tory; Vicarage, or Chaplainry, a designation which is disused by the 
present.Presbyterian ministers. He has been enabled to denote this , 
circumstance from a copy of Bagimont’s Roll*, which was specially . 

rocured for him from the Advocates’ Library, by the kindness of 
Mr. Napier ; and he was induced, independent of the great worth . 
and curiosity of that Roll, to preserve the distinction in compliance 
with history, and the several learned writers who, in treating of eccles | 
siastical affairs, have studiously retained those titles. In further 
apology for introducing the appellation, he remarks, that negrent 
mention of allowance for * vicarage” is made by the ministers them. . 
selves in the Statistical Account, which would seem to render it con-— 
sistent ; and in the more formal Returns to the Tcind Court so late as 
the year 1812, the claims of vicarage and vicarage teind (tithe) are | 
repeatedly enumerated.’ : 


As a mere matter of record, or calculating on a return of the - 
episcopal government, this notice might be allowable: but, as - 





¢*« The auld Taxation of Bagimont”’ is often referred to by the 
Scotish Statutes, as an adequate measure of the true value of eccle-- 


siastical benefices. He flourished in the 13th century.’ 
K 3 things - 
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things now are, the terms Rectory and Vicarage do not convey 
ideas which mark the situation of the incumbent. By what 
foilows, it will appear that the provision for the clergy of the 
church of Scotland is different from that which is made for the 
established clergy in England: 


* On the final establishment of the Presbyterian church, the bene- 
fices were so poor, that few persons of education would dedicate 
themselves to the ministry. Various circumstances had co-operated 
to occasion this diminution in the property of the church. Before 
the demise of James the F ifth, the abbots and bishops adopted the 
practice of relinquishing some of their privileges and property, to 
some powerful baron, to protect their rights against violence, by 
bonds of man-rent *; and in March 1596, it was calculated that, of 
the nine hundred churches in Scotland, there were then four hun- 
dred without ministers or readers; that is, at the end of forty years 
after the Reformation began: the whole estates of the ancient church 
having been appropriated by the nobles, before any establishment 
could be made for the reformed clergy. | 

‘ In 1617, an attempt was made to give permanent relief to «“ the 
ministery, who had been keeped in poverty, without being able, 
fruitfully, to travel in their charges.”” Parliamentary commitsioners 
were now appointed to plant churches, and to modify stipends, by a 
fair application of the wasted teinds. The lowest stipend was, by 
this commission, fixed at five chalders of victual, or 500 merks, 
Scotch, (25l. 15s. 64d. sterling, ) which were equal to the highest sti- 
pend that had been proposed by the ministers themselves in 1581. 
But this authority soon expired without being able to accomplish its 
purposes; and a new commission was — in 1621, with similar 
powers, which were executed with similar inéfficiency. : 

“¢ In 1633, when the tithes were transferred to the landholders, 
the minimum was raised to 800 mérks, or eight chalders of victual, 
and the maximum was left undefined. - 

¢ From the Union in 1707, to 1738, there appear to have been no 
atigmentations, The first application for a second augmentation was 
made in 1742, and §3 augmentations wére soon after applied for and 
obtained. The year 1750 may be deemed the late commencement of 
the prosperity of Scotland, and the augmentations of the ministers? 
stipends kept pace with the gradual advance of every order in the 
state.” 

The author proceeds to detail the subsequent relief which 
has been extended to the ministers of the church of Scotland, 
and to specify the progress which has been made under an 


act passed June 15th, 1810, for augmenting parochial stipends 





* This is defined in the glossary to be ‘ homage made to a su- 


perior;—the power of a superior, especially in respect of the number _ 


of.kinsmen and vassals whom he could bring into the field ; —a bond 
or engagement to a superior, to support him‘in all his quarrels, and 
to appear in arms at his call.’ . 
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to the value of rol. sterling at least. Having obtained from 
the Teind-office the lists of the several benefices which were 
made out, as the act required, he has placed this subject in a 
clear light; and in order to constitute, as it were, a Liber Regis 
for Scotland, the magnitude of the glebe$ and the patrons of 
the several benefices are inserted. 

As he had done in his Topography of England, Mr.C. follows 
the authority of the returns to Parliament on the subject of 
population; and he states that of Scotland, in 1801, to have 
been 1,650,000, and in 1811 to have been 1,860,000 persons, 
which is an increase of 210,000 in ten years. 

Provision for the poor in Scotland is different from that 
which is obtained by the poor’s rates in England. In the 
Presbyterian church, charity and piety are so united that the 
levy of a heavy tax is superseded ; and Mr. Carlisle informs us 
that the members of the episcopal congregations support their 
own poor. 

On the size of Scotland, it is remarked that, ¢ with its islands, 
it is about equal to Ireland in area, and is half a$ large as 
England and Wales. But in computing the area of Scotland ‘in 
English square miles, it is right to mention, that the Scotish mile 
is 5952 English feet, or, compared with the English mile, as 
g to 8: but it is rapidly falling into disuse.’ 

Not only has Mr.C. consulted the best authorities on the 
subjects of post-office towns, markets, fairs, royal burghs, &c , 
but he has introduced a variety of information on points of 
history, antiquity, and peculiar customs; and so ample have 
been his materials, that he has been enabled to give the mag- 
nitude of the several parishes, with an account of the quality 
of the soil and the present state of agriculture. Here he takes 
an opportunity of adverting to circumstances which, in con- 
currence with the ungenial nature of the climate and the ine- 
qualities of the soil, tend to obstruct the exertions of the farmer; 
among which he specifies the mode of granting leases on the life 
of a single individual, the mode of assessing the teinds, and the 
claim of zhirlage, in some districts: which is defined to be ¢ that 
servitude by which lands are astricted or ¢hir/ed to a particular 
mill, to which the possessor must carry the growth of the ad- 
stricted land to be ground, for the payment of such duties as 
a expressed or implied in the constitution of the 
right.’ 

Mr. Carlisle also enlarges on the improvement which Scotland 
has undergone since the rebellion, by the application of a por- 
tion of the revenues of the forfeited estates towatds the con- 
struction of roads and bridges; and he does not omiit to point 
out the exertions which have been made by the Highland So- 
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ciety for the improvement of the fisheries, as well as by the 
parliamentary commissioners for Highland roads and bridges, 
and for executing that grand: work the Caledonian Canal. It is 
stated that 584 miles are finished by the road committee, or 
now in execution; and on the subject of the canal, after some 
extracts from the reports of the commissioners, ‘it is added : 


* A very considerable portion of this great national work is 
already finished, and it may reasonably be expected, that a free 
intercourse between the German and Atlantic Oceans will be effected 
in about five years from the present time (1813), and ultimately 
confirm the most ardent wishes and endeavours of the patriotic pro- 
moters and managers of it. ‘The expence of the canal, up to June 
1812, appears to have been about 400,000l., and there would be 
no reason to expect that the original estimate of 500,000l., would 
be much exceeded, had not the increasing price of labour, and all 
commodities, since 1803, affected this work in common with all 
others, so that 700,000l. (if finally the cost should be so much) 
can scarcely be deemed a real exceeding of the estimate. The scale 
of this national canal, and consequently of its Jocks, is unexampled, 
being calculated for the passage of large frigates: eight of those 
locks being joined together, near Fort William, form a mass of 
masonry 600 yards in length.’ 

It cannot be supposed that Mr.C. would overlook the 
advantages which the population of Scotland has eminently en- 
joyed from the establishment of parochial schools, which, by 
contributing to enlighten the nation, have promoted its virtue: 
but, having on former occasions remarked this feature of the 
northern part of Great Britain, we shall not resume the sub- 
ject in this place. — Before we quit Mr. Carlisle’s preface, we 
must notice his apology for incorporating the account of the 
British isles with the Rcaaaiies of Scotland; and certainly, 
had not the reader been apprized of the amalgamation, he 
would not have expected to find details of the islands of 
Alderney, Guernsey, Jersey, Sark, Scilly, and Man, included. 
in an alphabetical arrangement of Scotish towns and villages. 
The author says that he has been induced, in these volumes 
which close his labours, to make such aukward insertions, 
because the places ¢ are too minute to constitute a separate 
publication.’. Rather than pass them over unnoticed, Mr. C. 
has properly decided on inserting them here: but, in a future 
edition of his Topography of the United Kingdom, we should 
advise him to transfer the articles of Guernsey, Jersey, &c., to 
his Dictionary of England; preserving those which relate to 
the Orkney, Shetland, and the Western Isles, as appendages 
to Scotland. 

In our announces of the former volumes, we presented 
eur readers with a specimen, from the: body of the vig of 
Mr. Car- 
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Mr. Carlisle’s mode of execution ; and he may plead a kind 
of prescriptive right to a similar compliment on the present 
occasion, especially as in no part of his labours he appears to 
more advantage. At random, then, we pounce.down on the 
following article, which we do not like the worse because it 
reminds us of the chef d’euvre of our tragic muse : 


‘ Glammis, in the shire of Forfar: formerly a vicarage, the 
stipend of which, in 1811, was 581. 6s. 8d. in money, 72 bolls of 
meal, and 72 bolls of barley: the manse is in decent repair : the 
glebe contains rather more than 6} acies;: patron, the Earl of 
Strathmore : the church is in good condition. It. is in the presbytery 
of Forfar, and synod of Angus and Mearns. The resident popu- 
lation of this parish, in 1801, (comprising the villages of Arnefoul, 
Cotter-town of Drumglye, Cotter-town of Hayston, Glammis, Mill- 
town of .Glan-Ogilvie, Nether Handeck, and the new town of 
aan) was 1934, and in 1811, was 1933. It is 52 miles N. from 
Edinburgh. A general post-office is established here. The fairs 
are holden on the first Wednesday of May, and on the first 
Wednesday after the 26th of May, and the first Wednesday 
after the 22d of November. This parish is about twelve miles in 
eng and from one to five miles in breadth: it occupies the 
middle of the fertile valley of Strathmore, and part of the Sidlaw 
Hills, which are in some places rocky, though of inconsiderable 
height : the soil is, in general, good and fruitful; and improve- 
ments in agriculture are carried on with ardour and success, especially 
since the saat of marle. The scarcity of fuel is the greatest 
disadvantage under which the parish labours. The air is moist, but 
not unhealthy. It is watered by the Dean, the Kerbet, and the 
burn of Glammis, all of which abound with fine red trout. . There 
are several quarries of excellent free-stone and grey slate. The 
principal proprietors of the parish are, the Earl of Strathmore, 
whose estate contains about 7000 acres, of which about 1200 
are thriving plantations ; and Lord Douglas, whose estate contains 
about 3000 acres. The school is very flourishing, under the 
conduct of a gentleman who is eminent in his profession, and whose 
salary, and perquisites, amount to about sol. sterling, together with 
a good house, which affords spacious accommodation for boarders. 
A few services are still required of the tenants. The principal 
manufacture is that of yarn, and linen-cloth. The venerable 
castle of Glammis, the property of the ancient and noble family of 
Bowes Earl of Strathmore, and their chief seat in Scotland, is of 
very ancient date, and was originally a royal residence: in 1372, 
it was granted by Robert the Second to the Comes de Lyon, his 
special favourite; who, not long after, received his daughter in 
marriage: great alterations and additions were made to this castle 
by Patrick Earl of Kinghorn, under the direction, it is said, of niga 
Jones : it is pleasantly situate on the banks of the river Dean, com~ 
manding an extensive prospect of the beautiful vale of Strathmore, 
from which its noble owner takes the title of Zar]; and, from the 
palace itself, his second title of Baron. Mr. Grose has preserved 
two views of it. In the court before the minister’s house, is an 
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obelisk, on which is engraven a cross and diverse figures, that are 
said to allude to the murder of King Malcolm the Second, and the 
deaths of the murderers ; with whom, in attempting to cross the 
lake of Forfar, then slightly frozen over, the ice broke, and they 
were drowned. This obelisk is described and engraven in Mr. Pen- 
nant’s Tour, Divers weapons, with some brass vessels, which were 
discovered in draining that lake, are shewn in the castle. About 
a mile from Glammis, near a place called Cossans, is another curious 
Obelisk, commonly called S$. Orland’s Stones the symbols on which 
have been thought to represent the officers of justice in pursuit of 
the murderers of Malcolm. About two miles south-west, on the 
éimmit of a hill, are the vestiges of an ancient fortification, which 
is known by the name of Dencon Castle: it is thought to have 
been designed for a place of retreat in times of danger. It is 
encompassed with a wall, supposed to have been 27 feet high and 30 
broad. There aré two entrances, one to the south-east, and another 
to the north-west. The whole circumference is about 340 yards. 
There are evident traces of buildings, in the intermediate space ; 
and there might have been a fountam on the top, as is generally 
reported. Macbeth says, 


¢ «& By Sinel’s death I know I am Thane of Glamis.” ’ 


Under the article Yarrow, in the shire of Se/kirk, which is 
very copious, we have these particulars : 


¢ Mary Scott, * the Flower of Yarrow,” so highly celebrated 
in song, was a native of this parish. According to tradition, she 
was the daughter of Walter Scott, Esq. of Drybope, and was 
esteemed the fairest and most handsome woman in the parish: hence 
she had many suitors, who solicited the honor of a matrimonial 
alliance with her: in preference to all other candidates, she gave 
lier hand to Gilbert Scott, of Harden; from this alliance there 
g a daughter, who was afterwards married to the eldest son of 
the baronet of Stobs, commonly called “ Gibby with the Golden 
Garters:’’ from them are descended the present Sir William Elliot, 
of Stobs; and the late Lord Heathfield, the brave defender of 
Gibraltar. ‘There is a curious circumstance relating to their mar- 
riage-contract, which strongly marks the predatory spirit of the 
times : finding it inconvenient to take his wife home, Gibdy besought 
his father-in-law to maintain her for some time ; with this request he 
complied, upon condition that he was to receive, for her board, 
6 the plunder of the first harvest-moon :’? a most singular compact, 
and highly characteristic of the licentiousness and barbarity of the age 
in which it was made. The parish also gave birth to a famous 
military character, Colonel William Russel, of Ashysteel, who 
signalized himself so gallantly at the capture of Manilla. The 
Pisheen, that sweet and pastoral stream, has often been celebrated 
in Scotish song; and sometimes the plaintive and sympathizing 
muse hath 


¢ & Mourn’d on Yarrow’s banks the widow’d maid.” ” 


* Burns, in his Address to the Shade of Thomson, emphatically 
exclaims ; | 
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¢ «& While maniac Winter rages o’er 
The hills. whence ¢lassic Yarrow flows; 
Rousing the turbid torrent’s roar, 
Or sweeping wild a waste of snows. 


,¢ The parish of Yarrow is eight miles west from Selkirk, about 
18 miles in length, 16 miles at its greatest breadth, and is 
Calculated to contain 60,000 acres, very little of which is 
inclosed. Its resident population in 1801 was 2116, but in 
1811 was reduced to 1225. 

These extracts, which are fair samples of the articles con- 
tained in the volumes, shew that Mr.C. has been richly 
supplied with materials, and that the accounts of places are as 
minute as they could be expected to be in a work of 
this kind. z 

Since the islands of the British seas are here brought undet 
our notice, we must not altogether pass them over in silence ; 
but, as we have not much room to spare, we shall exhibit 
only a part of the article on the 


¢ Scitty IsLanps. These are a cluster of islands, situate at the 
western entrance of the English Channel, and at the distance of 30 
miles W. S. W. from the Land's End, m Cornwall. Many of them 
are barren rocks; only six’ of the largest being inhabited, the 
resident population of which, in 1810, was 2375. The vallies 
are fertile, and well inclosed, and the climate is particularly salubrious. 
The coast abounds with fish, especially mackarel, pilchards, and 
ling. It is thought that all these islands anciently made but one ; the 
highest headland of which, now called Scilly or Sylleh, i.e. Flat Rocks 
dedicated to the Sun, having some little islands scattered round it, im- 
parted its name to its inferiors, and which is now applied to the whole 
group. It is also conjectured, that they were once joined to the 
county of Cornwall, and that their separation was occasioned by a 
reat inundation of the séa, at a very remote period. They were 
called by the Greeks Hesperides and Cassiterides, from their western 
situation, and from their abounding with #in. — The language spoken 
here is a mixture of the west-country dialect with the common Eng- 
lish. —'There is only one clergyman in all the islands. — The inhabi- 
tants of Scilly, like those of Jersey, cannot be sued in any of the courts 
of Westminster, for any matter or cause arising within the same. 
Felonies, and matters criminal committed here, are ordered to be tried 
at Launceston; but the High Sheriff for the county of Cornwall has 
no authority in Scilly, except by permission of the Lord Proprietor.— ; 
The inhabitants pay neither malt-tax, land-tax, nor excise, and as there 4 
is no hereditary land, no person has a vote there for chusing members 
of Parliament, nor are they represented by any. — The Light-house 
on St. Agnes is in the latitude of 40° 53 30° north. On the night of 
the 22d of October 1707, Admiral Sir Cloudesley Shovel was unfor- 
tunately lost upon the Gilston Rock, on his return from Toulon.’ 


On the nine years which Mr. Carlisle.has spent in the exe- 
eution of the whole of this most valuable work, he may well 
look 
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look back with much complacency and satisfaction; and we 
allow him to feel a national and honourable pride in the asser- 
tion ‘ that no empire can exhibit a publication sumilar to the Six 
Topographical Volumes, which comprehend a description of every 
Parish in the British Dominions in Europe.’ Mo y. 
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Art. IV. The Ruminator: containing a Series of Moral, Critical, 
and Sentimental Essays. By Sir Egerton Brydges, K. J., M. P. 
Crown 8vo. 2 Vols. 18s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1813. 


A MISCELLANEOUS collection of. prose essays, interspersed 
with poetry, as is the case in these volumes, is so generally 
attractive, that we are predisposed to be entertained by the 
perusal of such a publication. Among too many readers, how- 
ever, a disposition is apparent, when any new work of this 
kind. is submitted to their inspection, to institute invidious. 
comparisons between the merits of present and those of past 
periodical essayists.. We are happy in not feeling conscious of 
any such bias on our judgment; and, while we are in the 
highest degree thankful to an Addison or a Johnson for their 
moral and pleasing instructions, we hope that we have some 
gratitude reserved for the various claims of their followers in 
the same interesting department of literature. Numerous, too, 
as ‘have been these claimants on the attention and praise of 
their countrymen, we by no means consider the field of in- 
quiry, even into the permanent subjects of such compositions, 
as wholly cultivated. On the contrary, while the gleaners, who 
succeeded to the harvest that was swept away by the Spectator 
and the Rambler, collected an ample produce, they have 
still left much for their successors. Pathos has not been ex- 
hausted by Mackenzie, nor have good sense and good humour 
worn themselves out in the service of the Looker-on. Manners 
and customs, it is obvious, are never-failing sources of novel 
observation to the periodical writer: but these, perhaps, are 
the least important topics which it is incumbent on him to dis- 
cuss. While the perpetual allusions to the fashion of the times, 
whether in male or female society, have now become weari- 
some in the Spectator, the papers on more serious matters in- 
crease every day in value; for, certainly, no subsequent writer 
has altogether equalled Addison in the natural and impressive 
manner of exhibiting and recommending the sublimest truths. 
On religious subjects, his style is unrivalled, and leaves us no~ 
thing to regret,—in those papers especially which contain his 
beautiful paraphrases of the Psalms, — except their brevity and 
their rare occurrence. 
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- The more laboured polish of the language of Johnson, and 
his nervous originality of thought, lend all the attractions of 
variety to his lucubrations, if they are read alternately with 
those of his great predecessor: but the manner of the Rambler 
has of late years been much more frequently the object of 
uniform imitation than that of the Spectator, in spite of the 
Rambler’s well-known recommendation of an original*. All 
our writers, indeed, of the present day, fall more or less into 
the latinized style of English composition; and, besides the 
sameness of this stiff and dignified mode of expression, the 
thought is too often inadequate in strength to support the pomp 
and weight of words in which it is enveloped. We could 
wish, therefore, for some attempts at the revival, or the imi- 
tation at least, of the simple and easy writing of our favourite 
essayist. —- We must cease, however, to wish and to distin- 
guish, or we shall incur the charge of that very querulous- 
ness and that disposition to unfair comparison, which we com- 
menced with censuring. We are recalled by ‘ the Kuminator’ 


’ ¢The major part of these essays, (says the author,) as far as 
No. lxxiii., were first printed in the Censura Literaria, having been 
commenced in the fourth volume of that work, in January 1807, and 
continued to the tenth and last, in June 1809. The rest are princi- 
pally by the author’s friend, R. P. Gillies, Esq., the author of 
“‘ Childe Alarique,”” except two, for which he is indebted to the 
eloquent pen of a very learned writer well known to the world, the 
Rev. Francis Wrangham ; and two others, for which he here ac- 
knowledges his obligations to his kind friend, the Rev. Montagu 
Pennington, whose valuable contributions he had already received in 
the former part: in which also he here begs leave to repeat his warm 
thanks for the papers furnished to him by Capel Lofft, Esq., whose 
reputation is too far extended to require any eulogy from the author.’ 


We shall present to our readers the remarks which we 
have made in the perusal of these volumes, as they occurred to 
us 3 Conceiving it to be unnecessary, if it were possible, to adopt 
any more regular plan in criticizing a publication of this nature. 

in an examination of “ The Lay of the last Minstrel,” the 
essayist observes: ‘ The beauties of this poem are to be seen 
in almost every page, while its faults (for it is not wholly 
exempt from defects) are thinly scattered over the surface, 
rari nantes in gurgite vasto, neither glaring nor offensive.’ It 
is beyond the self-controul of our risible muscles for us to read 
this paragraph with becoming gravity. Not only the assertion, 
that the faults of Mr. Scott’s first considerable poem are few 
and slight, must (we think) amuse even that gentleman himself, 





. 9% Thus it is that. the practice of men will ever have more force 
than their precepts. , 
ut 
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but still moré the quotation which illustrates such a panegyric. 
It is precisely the same as that which was put by Fielding 
intothe mouth of the supposed Grub-street critic on one of his 
burlesque tragedies: ‘* You have indeed a few similes, — but 
they-are very thin-sown,— Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto.” 

We are not inclined (we regret to be obliged to confess it) 
to agree much better with the essayist in his eulogy on the 
picturesque powers of the author of the Farmer’s Boy; an 
eulogy which occurs in the paper following that which we have 
just quoted : — but the passage immediately subjoined contains 
some observations, the spirit of which we highly approve, and 
which are expressed with elegance : 


‘The mind is surely the scene of action, which we are most interested 
in studying. When we compare its capacities with those of material 
power ; when we know that in one minute it can perform journies 
and gain victories, which it would consume the whole lives of the 
most active travellers and the most able generals to execute, what 
more copious, what more important theme for delineation can we re- 
quire? It is this consideration which elevates the study of ethics 
among the first in the scale of human knowledge; and as long as in- 
tellect is superior to matter, it must be classed in the highest rank of 
philosophy. Its nice,and evanescent colours, which, seeming to leave 
much to conjecture, give to dull faculties an opportunity to call it 
shadowy and unsubstantial, are the very characteristics, which stamp 
its value. 

* Never then let it be said, that the life of a person of genius affords 
no materials for biography, because it was passed in retirement and 
inaction. If there remain records of his mental occupations, if his 
opinions, his feelings, and the rainbow-like colours of his fancy can 
be remembered he properly told, they will contribute essentially to 
the best and most interesting department of human intelligence.’ 


We would only ask the author whether, on second thoughts, 
he would’ not have written the study of Metaphysics, for the 
study of Ethics, in the first paragraph ? 

In the discussion on the authenticity of Ossian’s Poems, in 
which the opinion of the essayist leans to the affirmative, (that 
is, as far as the existence of some originals,) we find the fol- 
lowing narrations : 


¢ I have been told, by a lady now deceased, of high literary re- 
putation, that the late Sir James Macdonald, elder brother of the 
Chief Baron, assured her, that he could repeat, when a lad, many of 
the poems translated by Macpherson in their original Erse. A similar 
assurance I received also myself from a surgeon in the navy, a native 
of the isle of Mull, who told me not only that he could repeat many 
of those poems, but that Macpherson had not selected, or perhaps 
met with, some of the finest of them; in particular one which is a 
dialogue between Ossian and a missionary, who was preaching the 
Christian 
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Christian religion in the Highlands, which he said was the noblest 


poem he had ever known.’ 


Now it will be manifest that these stories (and a similar one 
is subjoined) depend on many circumstances, which we have 
not the means of ascertaining, for their importance in the con- 
troversy. Who the lady that vouched for the first fact may 
have been, we have no right to inquire, provided that we can 
rely on the present author’s opinion of her judgment and accu- 
racy: but, at all events, her evidence is only the copy of a 
record, and as si <n not of the highest value. Then, we must 
observe, the Chief Baron’s brother was a lad when he could 
repeat these poems; and the knowlege of a Jad is made to 
identify them with those which Macpherson translated! The 
surgeon, too, only assured the essayist that he could repeat 
these poems; and as to what follows about their merit, that is 
a surgical opinion, and nothing to the purpose. The same re- 
marks are applicable to the Highland fisherman’s praise in the 
story that succeeds; and to his wonder that Ossian had been 
translated. — On the whole, wide of the fact as we think the 
Ruminator’s remark is ‘that the work betrays little if any imi- 
tation of those great exemplaria Greca with which the mind of 
every scholar must be filled,’ we are inclined, although with 
considerable reservation as to the number and extent of the 
supposed originals, to admit the justice of his concluding ob- 
servations: * Probably in this, as in most things, the truth 
may lie in the middle. He’ (Macpherson) ¢* found these 
songs volitantes per cra virum *, defective and imperfect. He 
supplied those parts which were wanting, added, omitted, and 
filled up as he thought necessary ; and has thus given a work 
to the world, of the merit of which no greater proof can be re= 
quired, than that it has been translated into every modern lan- 
guage, and is admired and beautiful in them all.’ On. this 
appeal to popular opinion we shall only remark; * Interdum 
vulgus rectum videt, est ubi peccat.” 

We are sorry to find at page 85. of Vol. i., a glaring instance 
of the puff direct, though it was only intended for the puff 
oblique; and we feel the more compelled to notice this, because 
it is far from the only example of the offence of puffing in § the 
Ruminator” He allows his correspondents to say much too 
civil things to him: for example: ‘ Your Bath correspond- 
ent alludes to your juvenile production of Mary de Clifford. 
I have read that elegant and affecting tale more than once with 
renewed pleasure, &c. &c. ‘That the author, however, 





* If s0, he may be said to have ‘ shot them flying ;’? and that he 
possessed a famous “ Jong bow’? is the opinion of many of the dispu- 
tants in this question. 
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should be pleased with the commendation of his friends is per- 
fectly natural ; especially as he states himself, in more'than one 
of this publication, to have been severely calumniated by 

is enemies, A.sonnet occurs on this subject, at page 100.5 
which we forbear: to transcribe ; not because it contains any 


thing censurable in the language and versification,—for, on the. 


contrary, we admire them both, — but because we disapprove of 


the public expression (at all events) of the querulous sentiments. 
of this poem; and because, from.the remarks which follow it, 


we are led most sincerely to caution this author against any 
farther indulgence in excessive feeling. Let him depend on it, 
(and we could cite.very many sad examples of the justice of 
our caution,) that this indulgence must end in a morbid sensi- 
bility of mind, a feverish irritation and unmanly tenderness of 
nature, which are the more ruinous as they spring from prin- 


ciples of which we may be justly proud. They are the most. 


melancholy abuse of virtue; and the perpetual recurrence to 
the misfortunes and the maladies of a Collins, a Chatterton, a 


Burns, &c. &c., which is but too observable throughout these . 


pages, convinces us that our suggestion is not superfluous. At 


the same time, we cordially agree with the writer in his strong . 
reprobation of those unpitying judges, who coarsely censure the . 
errors of such highly gifted but too often unfortunate beings; _ 
and that such stern censors of their poetical brethren should. 
reckon among them any man of real genius is painful indeed: 


to consider :—but it is one thing to calumniate, and to tread on, 
the fallen, 


(** Fallen, fallen, fallen from their high estate 1”) 


and another to caution them, ere they fall, against laying open 
their secret feelings to a world in which they must be children, 
indeed, to expect general sympathy. “We rather take the remark 
of Johnson on Cowley’s complaint in this kinder sense, than 
as ‘ the Ruminator’ does in its severe interpretation. Surely 
when the critic says of the poem in quesion, ‘ this met with 
the usual fortune of complaints, and seems to have excited 
more contempt than pity,” we have no right to infer that he 
justified the opinion of the world. He rather wishes to prevent 
the unfortunate from shewing their miseries to unconcerned 
spectators ; and the example of such a man as Cowley being so 
treated by the public, if strongly brought before the young 
poet who was just ready to vent his disappointments through 
the improper medium of the press, might perhaps save one 
out of a thousand from the injudicious exposure. 

. In anessay on the well-known passage in the twenty-second 
Iliad, in which Hector says of his expected meeting with 


Achilles, 
"Ov 
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"Oo pév moog wo ioliv wird Bpuds ud’ awd wirpng. 

i. T. A.) the essayist records several expositions of the diffi 
culty, and subjoins his own: but we are not satisfied with any of 
them, and would venture to suggest a conjectural substitution 
(for which we really forget whether we have any authority) of 
umd in each place for ¢wd; which will, in our judgment, make 
the simile as natural in expression as it is in idea. This obser- 
vation will be sufficient for the scholar; who, by merely re- 
ferring to the 126th line of Iliad X’., will be able to decide o 

the justice of our conjecture. | 

At page 138. we have another sonnet, of the same plaintive 
nature with the last: but we shall consider our admonition as 
sufficient, and say no more on the subject ; excepting, indeed, 
what we are bound by our duty to observe, that the prevailing 
fault of * the Rumniinator’ is the want of yariety. Of this fact 
the author himself seems to have been conscious: but, unfa+ 
vourably for his own wider circulation; he has not acted on 
that consciousness. 

We are presented with some extracts from Mrs. Carter’s 
Correspondence in this Miscellany. When they were first 
published in the Censura Literaria, which was previously to 
the appearance of the ** Correspondence,” they must have been 
objects of interest and attraction: but to reprint them now, after 
the publication of that work, savours of — what shall we say ? 
Book-making ? We fear that it is the only appropriate term. 
However, they are not long; and, like almost all the rest of 
that vigorous writer’s compositions, they eminently merit the 
readet’s attention. 

Some remarks on Imprisonment for Debt are well conceived 
and expressed. The quotation from Johnson was perhaps un- 
necessary, but its benevolence and energy excuse it; and the 
concluding eulogy on the supporters of the Debtor and Cre- 
ditor Bill is amply deserved by the Lords Moira and Holland, 
We so much approve, indeed, the spirit of the last panegyric, 
that we shall transcribe it : 

‘— Let the virtuous spirit of Lord Holland recollect that he 
will add new laurels, to those acquired by his honourable pursuits, by 
this new effort of his cultivated mind. It becomes a man like him, 
who adorns his station with the flowers of literary genius, t).ys to 
tread in the steps of his great uncle! These are the most grateful 
offerings, which he can strew on his mighty relative’s grave! I am 


not ashamed to say this, in defiance of tlie opposition I feel to his 
political attachments.’ 


The ¢ Traits in the Character of Gray the Poet’ are worth 
perusing ; andthe paper ‘ On the Severity of Fashionable Criti- 
Gism’ is not undeserving of the consideration of some of our cor 
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temporaries. ‘The essay on ¢ Noble Authors,’ though brief and 
very imperfect, is animated ; and in this quality of animation 
the author would frequently excel, if he did not suffer his in- 
dignant feelings to run away with him, and thus overcharge the 
pictures which he wishes to present faithfully to the view. 
The ‘Story of an Excentric Character’ (No. 37. and several 
subsequent numbers) has very considerable interest; though 
‘ the obscurity and reserve of the hero are become hacknied 
: incidents in such narrations. ‘The following verses have the 
merit of strong feeling, and, with some very trifling excep- 
tions, of natural and po:tical expression: 
' ¢ Soft is the fairy beam that plays 
| Within that eye’s too mournful sight ; 
| Yet dangerous is it still to gaze 
Till my soul melts in fond delight. 
O hide that lovely face, 
In which entrane’d I trace 
An angel’s goodness with an angel’s grace ! 











a e 2- 
| « Tear the delusion from my view ; 
| Soften no more my yielding heart ; 
Those features of celestial hue 
Raptures too high for earth impart ! 
For this shall I adore 
A few short hours; and then deplore 
Thro’ all my darkening days the transient pleasure o’exr£ + 


«« Yet cast that heavenly ray again 
Upon my languishing a ; 
And tho’ the bliss be mix’d with pain, 
Once more relume the rapturous fire ! 
The memory still hi 


' Of that delight will fill 





My years of future gloom with many a melting thrill. 


4. 
«« O why, adown that lovely cheek, 
Steals, Ellen, the contagious tear ? 
Does it a doubt of eek a speak ? 
Is it the mark of love or fear ? 
O let me drink those drops divine, 
And, as the compact thus E sign, 
E’en tho’ the poison kills, a moment think thee mine { 


5. 
‘© Upon my ravish’d ear bestow 
The tones of that enchanting voice, 
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And from thy bosem’s fountain throw 
The treasures that my soul rejoice ; 
For tho’ thy beauty charm, 
! Yet, 'ovelier than thy form, 
Do gems of mental light thine inward spirit warm! 


6. 


‘¢ © let me fold thee in mine arms, 
And press thee to this last embrace ; 
Forget one moment all alarms, 
And ages in that moment trace ; 
Then if my destiny 
For ever bids me fly, 
The point of earthly bliss I taste before I die !” 


The subjoined extract from the first essay of the second 
volume, though we meet with nothing particularly novel in 
the remarks which it contains, appears to us as favourable a 
specimen of the author’s prose-composition as we can select ; 
and we must confine the remainder of our critique to brief 
observations on detached faults and merits. 


‘ Books are in general little more than transcripts of those which 
went before them, with a little difference of arrangement and eombi- 
nation; the same ingredients only poured into new vessels. Memory 
is the principal faculty which has .been exercised in making them. 
When thoughts or images are brought forward, which have originated 
in the mind of the author, they will exhibit a freshness and vigour, 
that, even though they may be similar to such as have been produced 
by others, will make them interesting and valuable. There is all the 
difference, which there is between an original, anda copy, in painting. 
‘There may be the same outlines, the same figures and colours; but 
the difference can be better felt than expressed; one is faint, and 


‘cold, and dead; the other breathes and moves. 


* It is idle to be quibbling about the definition of literary genius, 
and limiting it to one or two forms of excellence; every thing is 
genius, which is inspired by this living spirit. Nor is it confined alone 
to poetry, though in poetry its higher powers may be exhibited ; etill 
less is it narrowed to one or two tracks of poetry: though Dr. 
Darwin seemed strangely to think almost all the merit of that art 
was restrained to the representation of material objects. Elevated 
thoughts, and tender sentiments, when conveyed in congenial lan- 
guage, partake surely as much of the essence of this divine power, as 
the most brilliant imagery ! 

* I desire no more infallible test of genius, than that ardent man- 
ner, which, displaying the soul of the writer predominant over his 
language, communicates its own fire to the reader, and carries him 
2zlong with it. He, who is characterized by this trait, gives an interest 
to every subject that he touches, and throws sparks of light on the 
dullest subject.’ 

The fault that pervades the manner as well as the matterof this 
writer will be seen by the observant reader of the foregoing ex- 
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tract to be-—-repetition. Both his thoughts and his words occur 
_ too frequently in all their unconscious identity ; if, as disciples 
of Locke, we may use such an expression. 

‘The Greek Alcaics of Mr. Capel Lofft, on Eton College, would 
not have passed without correction at that seat of learning, had 
they composed a sixth-form-exercise on leaving school. We 
cannot reconcile either our ears or our imaginations, to say no- 
thing of critical or metrical objections, to such Grecian heroes 
as BEPNAPAOC (for Mr. L. gives us the true capitals) and 
FOSTEPEIOC, Masters of Eton; or even to Kaydevioc, (for 
we cannot copy any more of Mr. L.’s great letters,) Foxos, 
and Xarayos,— although so much more heroic characters. 
We recognize, however, something very respectable and very 
interesting in the devotion to literature, which seems with 
unceasing ardour to accompany Mr. Lofft through every pe- 
riod of his life. Some of his English poems, too, which are 
here presented to us; have a classical elegance about them ; and 
we shall be well pleased to receive the comprehensive collec- 
tion of Sonnets, (a style of composition in which Mr. L., by 
his sonnet on the death of Miss Caroline Symmons, would 
‘have shewn himself capable of excelling had he written no 
others,) which we are told by ‘ the Ruminator’ that Mr. Lofft 
is about to publish. It is te contain, we are informed, the 
most copious assemblage of compositions of this kind ever made, 
not only English, but both original and translations from the 
‘Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, French, and German. _ While 
‘we hail the promise of such an ** Anthology,” we would hint 
to the author the great possibility of feasting to a surfeit on son- 
nets ; and we would also ask him whether the title of ‘* Laura, 
or select Sonnets, and Quatuorgaius,” (to say nothing of a little 
‘pedantry,) be the most appropriate designation for a work of so 
_many-languaged a nature? We would, moreover, admonish 
Mr. L. that, in his additional line to Martial’s celebrated epi- 
gtam on * A happy Life,’ 


‘ Letus prateriti ; post fata, felix,’ 


he has woefully limped in his hendecasyllables, by running 

against a post, in the second half of the line. . 
Some of the most valuable papers of this work are those in 
which an attempt is made to revive the honours of forgotten 
English poets ; and the extracts from Habington, a very spirited 
and harmonious poet of-the reign of Charles the First, are credit- 
‘able to the taste of the selector. Still more do we admire the 
passage from Sackville’s Induction ; although the Earl of Dorset 
cannot well be styled a forgotten auther. Nor was it necessary 
-to call the attention of all the present race of poetical readers 
: . to 
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to Drayton.or to Browne. We are certainly becoming better 
acquainted with the poetry of our forefathers than our imme- 
diate predecessors seem to have been ; and this is one symptom 
of improvement in our taste. A raciness and a vigour are dis- 
played by these founders of English harmony, which will be of 
peculiar use to the student who has hitherto only reposed on 
the smoother verse of their followers. Drayton’s verses to 
Browne, quoted at page 122. of the second volume, will be to 


some readers a surprizing specimen of the perfection to which 


the art of versification had been brought, before the days of 
their exclusive favourites, Dryden and Pope. In fact, too 
much stress is laid on the later improvements in the smoothness 
of English verse. It was in the rich and varied harmony which 
Dryden introduced, that his principal merit consisted. Not 
only was * Waller smooth,” but many before him. — We are 
deviating, however, from our subject, and must return to chew 
the cud a little longer with the present essayist. In one of his 
ruminations, he calls our attention to Quarles’s Emblems, and 
some other works of that quaint but far from original author. 
In another, we have a brief notice of Cowper’s translation of 
Homer, justly placed at an immeasurable distance below that 
of his great rival. A fault committed by them both is 
mentioned, which indeed. has often been stated before; the 
second syllable of Sperchius is made short by both translators. 
— We have also a republication of Anstey’s version of Gray’s 
Elegy, which was scarcely necessary ; though the version isone 
of the best of those **numbers numberless” which have ap- 
peared. The Epitaph, with the exception of the first line, is 
peculiarly happy. 

An extract from Warburton’s Correspondence with Hurd, a 
book of such very recent date, seems hardly admissible into a 
miscellany professing to be original. It is, however, difficult 
to say whether the extravagance of modern publications does not 
in some measure palliate the offence of those who favour us 
with selections from them, and thus (if they do not violate the 
laws of literary property) contribute to the general knowlege 
of valuable works. ? 

We were much gratified by the eloquent tribute to the 
memory of Algernon Sydney, at page 164. of the second 
volume ; and we confess that we contemplate the portrait of 
this illustrious patriot with nearly the same sensations of res 
spect as those which ¢ the Ruminator’ describes himself to have 
felt when walking along the galleries of Penshurst, and looking 
at the stern countenance of Sydney in the seat of his ancestors. 

The anecdote at page 170. of Vol. ii., in an essay on ‘the 
Pleasures and Uses of Fancy,’ of ‘an eminent mathematician 
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who could find no merit nor amusement in Virgil, because he 
could find no proof in him,’ is a fair characteristic of the turn 
of mind which is produced by exclusive habits of mathematical 
study: but, generally speaking, the abstractions of the meta- 
physician are infinitely more favourable to a taste for the arts 
of imagination. Indeed, without some inquiry into the prin- 
ciples of the human mind, it.is clear that we shall be unable to 
give a reason for the pleasure which we receive from beautiful 
passages of poetry; and, if this should be considered as un- 
necessary by the cayeless mass of readers, we shall even be 
deprived of much additional enjoyment, from wanting a full 
perception of the skill of the poet. — This, however, is opening 
a subject that would require a volume to illustrate it. 

At page 184. we have some stanzas from the poem of 
¢¢ Childe Alarique:” but we have already offered our critique 
on that performance *.— In an essay on Posthumous Fame, we 
have much too high-flown a panegyric on Mr. Wordsworth. 
We are far from insensible to the great original powers of this 
writer: but, in the whole catalogue of excentric aberrations 
from sound and established taste, we know not any instance so 
striking as his poetical theory, and the examples by which he 
has supported it. Abounding in facilities for conveying pure 
and unmixed pleasure to his readers, he has chosen to debase 
his most natural passages with that sort of familiarity which is 
sure to “ breed contempt ;” and he has at times almost emas- 
culated his understanding by a vain fondness for his own 
phantom of simplicity: ‘ Non illa priorum simplicitas.” 

We wish that ‘ the Ruminator’ would have attended more to 
the advice furnished by one of his correspondents, in the 
opening words of the subjoined sentence: but we cannot too 
strongly protest against the sweeping conclusion. What! are 
we to have no relief for our cares, no participation of our 
enjoyments, — our most secret cares, and our deepest enjoy- 
ments,——in azy human breast? ‘This must have been, as- 
suredly, an unintentional or an idle generality of expression. 
‘There are secret stores of cherished thought which ought 
always fo be secret; which we may partake indeed with the 
friendly paper on which they are arrested and fixed; but never, 
never, with any human being!’ Dii meliora piis. — What fol- 
lows is not unamusing; and the truth of the remark with 
which it ends should be generally felt and acknowleged: ‘I 
am pleased with that expression attributed in the news-papers to 
Lord Wellington, that, if he thought even the hairs on his head 
were acquainted with any of his plans, he would shave them 
off and wear a wig. In the same narrative (which whether 
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false or authentic it is needless for me to consider,) it is observed 


that Lord W. is always frank and cheerful among his brother | 


officers ; an example of frankness and reserve existing (as they 
almost invariably do) at one and the same time in a great 
character.’ 

In the essay ¢ on the Character of Sir William Jones,’ —that 
«¢ mind of ages in a sin gle breast,” as Wrangham nobly says, — 
his Farewell to the Muse is prettily translated: but the remarks 
on Rousseau want much revision. A perusal of the character 
of that extraordinary being, which we lately selected from the 
« Picture of French Literature *,” would be of service to the 
essayist. —- Number too. contains some food observations on 
Johnson. Having alluded to his unfortunate fondness for 
victory in argument, which di ‘generated at times into a com- 
plete passion for contradiction, the author proceeds : 


‘ But there was another circumstance which had a tendency to 

warp the justice of his sincere opinions. Early in life,he had pro- 
bably discovered the inclination of his own imagination to predomin- 
ate dangerously over his reason. On this account he used. every 
exertion to subdue it; to reduce it to the severest trammels of argu- 
mentation, and the most sober paths of mental employment. Hence 
he acquired a habit of preferring the lower departments of the muse; 
he best liked reasoning in verse ; dry ethical couplets; and practical 
observations upon daily life.’ 


We acknowlege much justice in these reflections ; and we 
think that they are not undeserving of the attention of those 
who, from feeling the predominant bias of their mind towards 
the exercise of the imagination, are apt to run into the contrary 
extreme, and labour to extinguish all their natural enthusiasm. 

We shall leave ‘the Ruminator’ exulting, in his 102d num- 
ber, over the illustrious deeds of the noble family of Clifford, 
with which he claims honourable connection; only observing 
that it depends entirely on ourselves whether hereditary pride 
in the merits of our ancestors be the most pleasing or the most 


painful of sensations. | Hod. 
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ASTRONOMICAL Papers in Parr I. 


BSERVATIONS of the Summer Solstice, 1812, at the Royal 


Observatory. By John Pond, Esq., Astronomer Royal. 
* R.S. 





* See Appendix to Vol. xxi. of the Monthly Review. 
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A Catalogue of North Polar Distances of some of the principal 
fixed Stars. By the Same. ; 

Observation of the Winter Solstice of 1812, with the Mural 
Circle, at Greenwich. By the Same. 


ASTRONOMICAL Papers in Parr II. 


Catalogue of North Polar Distances of eighty-four principal fixed 
Stars, deduced from Observations made with the Mural Circle at 
the Royal Observatory. By the Same. 

Observations of the Summer Solstice, 1813, with the Mural 
Circle, at the Royal Observatory. By the Same. 

We are here presented with the first series of observations 
which have been made with the new mural circle at Green- 
wich, and we are happy to find that this beautiful instrument 
is likely to possess that extreme degree of accuracy which the 
celebrity af the artist and the well known talents and expe- 
rience of its original projector led us to anticipate. Dr. Maske- 
lyne had Jong looked forwards with pleasure to the time at 
which he might commence a course of observations with this 
new circle, but unfortunately he did not live to see it come 
pleted ; and it is now, therefore, from his successor, Mr. Pond, 
that astronomers are expecting the confirmation or correction 
of former observations, and the dependent results. We could 
have wished to have seen a description of this master-piece of 
art, before our attention had been called to its application: but 
this interesting communication has been reserved till the in- 
strument can be completely finished; and probably it would 
have been as well to have waited the same time before the 
results of the observations themselves had been reported, since 
the final completion seems to be as necessary in the latter case 
as in the former : 

¢ As itis intended,’ says Mr. Pond, ¢ that a minute description of 


the nrural circle lately erected at the Royal Observatory, when com- 
pletely finished, shall be laid before the Royal Society, I think it 


» funnecessary to accompany this communication with any other remarks 


on its construction, than such as are absolutely necessary to render 
the annexed observations intelligible ; being only anxious to take an 
early opportunity of transmitting the result of the observations of the 
sun, made at the last summer solstice. For, notwithstanding the 
instrument was at that time in a very unfinished and imperfect state, 
I have reason to think, that the observations made with it were much 
more exact than could have been made with any other instrument 
hitherto constructed: the uncertainty of the result, as far as the in- 
strument itself is concerned, does not, I believe, exceed a small frac- 
tion of asecond; but I think it necessary to offer a few remarks on 
the elements of the computation, by which the result is obtained. 

‘ The distance of the sun from the pole at the moment of the sol- 
stice, may either be considered as a simple arc, or as composed of' 
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two others, namely, the distance of the sun from the zenith, and the 


distance of the zenith from the pole. From the construction of ins 
struments which take their point of departure from the position of a 
plumb-line or level, it is a general method to measure these two arcs 
separately; that is to say, the zenith distance of the sun is consi- 
dered as the immediate object of investigation, and the remaining arc, 
or, as it is usually termed, the co-latitude of the place, (the knowledge 
of which is presumed, ) is added to complete the polar distance. But 
in whatever way we consider the subject, it is evident that the sole 
object of the practical astronomer is to obtain by some mechanical 
means the measure of this total arc. 

¢ The mural circle at Greenwich has neither level nor plumb-line, 
nor do I conceive that the least advantage could be derived from the 
application of either; its principle enables the observer to determine 
this total arc without any intermediate or zenith point ; hence the co- 
latitude, the knowledge of which is so essential from the construction 
of other instruments, is in this case rather a question of curiosity than 
of absolute necessity. 

‘ I find it, however, convenient (for reasons which I hope to have 
an opportunity of stating more at large in a future paper) to assume 
an intermediate point, which I call the zenith point, without being at 
all anxious to know whether it is really so or not ; because I find my- 
self possessed of the means of determining the position of this ima- 
ginary point of departure, on the instrument, to within the tenth of a 
second, a degree of precision, which I apprehend no level or plumb 
line can ever be expected to equal. 

‘ From this point of departure, I measure the distance of the sun 
to the southward, and of the pole to the northward, and the sum of 
these two measures is evidently the north polar distance of the sun, 
which in every method is the ultimate object to be attained. 

‘ I have, as an example, annexed a computation of the same 
solstice obtained by direct measurement, from the pole, without the 
aid of the intermediate point above mentioned ; and it will be seen that 
the results do not in this case differ above a quarter of a second from 
each other. 

‘ There is indeed no other difference between these two methods 
but that, in the former case, the part of the arc Z P is obtained 
rather more accurately, by a great number.of observations both be- 
fore and after the solstice, than could be done in the short interval of 
time in which the solstice itself is observed. 

‘ By sixty observations of y draconis, of which only three differ so 
much as 1” from the mean, it appears that the zenith point which I 
have assumed is 2°, 18’, 64, south of the mean position of y draconis 
for the beginning of the year 1812, which is the same quantity that is 
found by the observations with the zenith sector, 1811.’ 


We are anxious to see an illustration of the principle adopted 
to avoid the use of the plumb-line and level ; which, we appre- 
hend, if once well established, must. be deemed an important 
improvement in astronomical observations: since we presume 
that it will be the means of avoiding those errors which have 
been, 
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been, in some cases, suspected to arise from local attraction, 
and wich, while the level and plumb-line are used for deters 
mining the point of departure, it is impossible to detect. Very 
little, however, can be said on this subject till we are furnished 
with the necessary data. In the mean-time, we are happy to 
find that it is the intention of the Astronomer-royal to avail 
himself of the extreme accuracy of his new instrument to ex- 
amine Dr Bradley’s tables of refractions, which are suspected, 
both by the French and the English astronomers, to require 
some modification; and should Mr. Pond succeed in making 
the necessary corrections relative to this subject, he will doubt- 
less render an essential service to the science of astronomy. 
With regard to the mechanical part of the observations 
which form the contents of these papers, we cannot doubt that 
the author’s attention and assiduity have been equal to that 
which the importance of the subject required: but we do not 
observe that complete degree of acguracy in the detail which 
we could have wished to have seen. Thus, for example, the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, as ascertained by direct measurement 
from Polaris, is stated to be 23° 27° 52,25, and, as drawn 
from the usual method, 23° 27° 52,10: agreeing with each 
other, as Mr.Pond states, within a quarter of a second. This lat- 
ter, however, depends on assuming the arc Z P = 38° 31°21",153 
which, in the author’s account of his observations of the 
winter-solstice, he assumes at 38° 31' 21",5: an altera- 
tion which he has been induced to make from the mean of 120 
subsequent observations of Polaris, ‘The summer-solstice, 
thus corrected, gives for the obliquity, January Ist, 1813, 
23° 27° 51°55: whereas the same, as deduced from the ob- 
servations of the winter-solstice, gives this obliquity only 
23° 27°477,353 differing from the former bynearly 4”, which the 
author calls a small discordance, that may be easily reconciled 
by a slight modification of Bradley’s refractions, and to which 
principle it may perhaps ultimately be necessary to have re- 
course for its explanation.’ In referring to the following 
summer-soistice, however, it seems that the original results 
require a still more important alteration; the correction of the 
sun’s latitude having been taken +-07,95, instead of —o’,0: 
which reduces the original obliquity from 23° 27’ 52”, 25, to 
23° 27° 50", 5, according to the author’s statement: though 
we cannot find that either this or his other result, as drawn 
from the usual observations, brings out precisely the above 
quantity. Mr. Pond may term these very small errors, as he 
does in speaking of the’ latter, though it amounts to more 
than a second and a half;—and as he does in his account 
of the discordance of the winter and summer-solstices, though 
he 
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he makes it amount to nearly four seconds; —and as he does 
again in a correction of a second in the north polar distance of 
Procyon: — but, small as they may be, they will, if frequently 
repeated, tend very much to shake that confidence which we 
ought to repose in the observations and computations of the 
Astronomer-roval. 

On the Light of the Cassegrainian Telescope, compared with that 
of the Gregorian. By Captain Henry Kater, Brigade-major. — 
This memoir relates to a subject of great moment in practical 
astronomy, and will no doubt engage the serious atrention of 
all such observers as possess the means of repeating the expe- 
riments of the author. hey are thus detailed ; 


¢ The Cassegrainian telescope, from its first invention to the present 
time, has generally been considered to be merely the Gregorian dis- 
guised, and to possess no other advantage over it than the capability 
of being made shorter with the same magnifying power. ‘This opinion, 
joined to the inconvenience of its inverting the object, has caused it 
to be thrown aside, perhaps too hastily, and without a sufficient ex- 
amination of its properties. 

‘ As the experiments which I am about to detail may possibly lead 
to important conclusions, I shall perhaps be pardoned if I relate the 
circumstances which induced me to engage in them. 

¢ A self-taught artist of the name of Crickmore, who resides at Ips- 
wich, had, by exclusive attention to the subject, brought the Gregorian 
telescope to a degree of perfection surpassing any thing of the kind I 
have ever yet met with. Some months since, inthe course of his experi- 
ments, he first completed a Cassegrainian telescope of one foot in 
length ; and on viewing Jupiter with it, with a power of about 100, 
I was instantly struck with the brightness of the image, far exceeding 
what might have been expected from the aperture; but I supposed 
this to have been a deception arising from the specula being more ex- 
quisitely figured than usual, which, producing greater distinctness, 
occasioned the idea of superior light. A short time after this, the 
same artist received an order for another telescope, which, from the 
success that had attended nis recent efforts, he recommended to be of 
the Cassegrainian form. The aperture was five inches, the length 
thirty inches, and with a power of near 4oo the image was so per- 
fectly distinct and luminous, that I could no longer hesitate to con- 
clude that, from some unknown cause, the Cassegrainian telescope 
actually possessed far more lizht than the Gregorian, and I waited © 
most anxiously for an opportunity of verifying this, and determining 
the difference by experiment. 

_ Such ,an opportunity soon presented itself, and under circum. 
stances peculiarly favourable, as another excellent telescope of the 
Cassegrainian form was made, and I was fortunate enough to procure 
a Gregorian made by Mr. Crickmore some time before. The mir- 
rors of both these telescopes were cast at the same time, and from the 
same pattern, so that no difference of light could arise from any dif- 
ference in the composition of the metal, The magnifying power of 
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both instruments was ascertained by experiment to be véry nearly 
equal ; but the excess was rather on the side of the Cassegrainian. = 

‘ The telescopes being placed side by side, were directed to a 
printed card, at the distance of fifty yards ; and on viewing it, the far 
superior brightness of the image in the Cassegrainian was strikingly 
apparent. Having prepared a circular piece of paste-board to close 
the end of the Cassegrainian telescope, I drew a number of concentric 
circles on it, at the distance of the twentieth of an inch from each 
ether. The paste-board was then placed in the end of the tube, and 
an aperture was made, which was enlarged by cutting out one circle 
after another till the card appeared equally bright through both 
telescopes, and of this the eye judges most accurately.’ 


The Brigade-major then states the result of several experi- 
ments, from which it appears that the light in the two tele- 
scopes was equal when the area of the aperture of the Casse- 
grainian was to that of the Gregorian in the ratio of 4.632 to 
10.8713; and consequently that, when the apertures in both are 
the same, the proportion of light will be nearly as 7 to 3. A 
difference of such magnitude, he very justly observes, ought 
not to be admitted without extreme caution; and it was sus- 
pected that the polish of the great mirror of the Gregorian tele- 
scope might not be quite so perfect as that of the other, in con- 
sequence of its having been made some time longer than the 
latter: but this doubt was removed by a comparison of the 
same Cassegrainian with a new and very perfect Gregorian, 
made by the same artist, from which it was found that the light 
of the are was to that of the latter, with the same aperture, 
in the proportion of 3 to 2. 

In the first experiment, it is observed, the advantages of 
polish might perhaps be on the side of the Cassegrainian 
telescope: but, in the latter, they were much in favor of the 
Gregorian. A mean, therefore, of both results may probably 
be considered as approaching the truth; and the light of a 
telescope of the Cassegrainian construction may be taken, 
compared with that of a Gregorian of the same aperture and 
power, at about 6o to 33. 


‘A fact so new,’ says the author, ‘ naturally leads the mind to 
hazard a conjecture as to the cause. In the Gregorian telescope, a 
column of light from a point of the object is received on the large 
mirror, and reflected in a cone of rays, the vertex of which is its focus, 
where an image is formed. Here all these rays meet in a single point, 
and, ong each other, fall on the small concave mirror, whence they 
are again reflected, and form another image near the eye. Now, if 


light be supposed to consist of particles of matter, is it not possible’ 


that these particles, reat | in the same point, may interfere with 
each other? or, when thus forced within a certain distance of each 
ether, may not a power of repulsion exist, which would occasion many 
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of them to be dissipated? In the C inian telescope the rays 
reflected from the t mirror are received by the small convex mir- 


ror before i arrive at their focus, and are consequently reflected . 


back without having crossed as in the Gregorian. ‘The conclusion 
then seems to be, that, wherever an image is formed, much light is 
lost, and this conclusion perhaps derives additional force from @ 
circumstance noticed in most elementary works on optics, viz. that 
the satellites of Jupiter and his belts may be distinctly seen with a 
Galilean telescope, whilst, with an astronomical telescope of an equal 
aperture and power, they remain invisible.’ 


How far this explanation may be satisfactory we shall not 
decide: but the fact itself must be considered as of importance 
sufficient to attract the attention of opticians and astronomers, 


and may probably lead to very interesting results. Bax. 


Papers in MepicinE, CHEMISTRY, PuysroLocy, &c. 


Part II. 


An Account of some Organic Remains found near Brentford. 
By the late Mr. William Kirby Trimmer. — This paper con- 
tains an unadorned and interesting account of the extraordinary 
erganic remains which have been found in the neighbourhood 
of Brentford. ‘The strata are described as being, 1st, a sandy 
loam, 2d, sandy gravel, 3d, calcareous loam, 4th, gravel 
containing water, and, sth, the extensive layer of blue clay 
which stretches under the metropolis and all its vicinity, at the 
depth of about 200 feet below the surface of the level land. 
No organized remains are found in the first stratum; the 2d 
presents some shells and small mutilated bones; in the 3d, 
are large remains of the ox and deer; and in the 4th, are 
found the teeth and bones of the elephant, both of Asia and 
Africa, the teeth of the hippopotamus, and the bones, horns, 
and teeth of the ox. The remains of the 5th stratum are of 
marine origin. —In another spot, not far from the first, where 
the strata are nearly the same with those which are enumerated 
above, the remains of the elephant, hippopotamus, ox, and 
deer, are chiefly found in the 3d stratum, viz. that of the 
calcareous loam. ‘They are deposited in such great abundance, 
that, in turning over an area of 120 yards, 6 tusks of the 
hippopotamus have been found: besides the tooth and horn of 
a deer, the tusk and grinder of an elephant, and the horns 
and skull of an ox. 

On a New Construction of a Condenser and Air-pump. By 
the Rey. Gilbert Austin. —The mechanism of this instrument 
cannot well be understood without a reference to the plates 
which accompany it: but its principal merit seems to consist. 
in the manner in which glass joints are connected together, so 
as 
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as to be air-tight, without the intervention of any moist sub- 
stances which might interiere with the results of the experi- 
ments’ performed with the machine. ‘The description is drawn 
up with a degree of prolixity which is always undesirable on 
such occasions, and often produces the obscurity which 
Mr. Austin has been anxious to avoid. 

On the Formation of Fat in the Intestines of living Animals. 
By Sir Ev. Home, Bart. —It is here observed that the great 
diversity in the size and structure of the colon, in different 
kinds of animals, having led the author to suspect that some 
important function in the economy of the living body was 
performed by this organ, he was induced by several analogies to 
conceive that their office consists in the formation of fat. 
He supports his hypothesis by the resemblance which’ exists 
between the situation of the contents of this part of the 
alimentary canal, and that of the muscular fibre when it is in 
a state of conversicn into adipocire ; and by the fact that 
substances of a fatty nature have occasionally. been found in 
the colon: but he confesses that the strongest argument in 
its favour is that he is ¢ acquainted with no other mode by 
which fat can, be formed.’ Perhaps our readers may not 
deem this kind of reasoning quite convincing. —The 
paper, which is considerably extended and very discursive, 
consists of a relation of facts; some adduced from Sir Everard’s 
own experience, and others furnished by Dr. Babington and 
Mr. Brande. Some experiments are brought forwards by the 
latter, in order to prove that the bile is the principal agent 
by which this change is effected; and it is implied that 
the formation of fat is one of the most important purposes 
which the bile serves in the animal economy. The whole 
communication is certainly not without interest, though we 
think that it is very far from being perfectly satisfactory. 

On the colouring Matter of the black Bronchial Glands, and 
of the black Spots in the Lungs. By Geo. Pearson, M.D., 
F.R.S.— It is well known that, in the adult human subject, 
the bronchial glands are generally of a black or dark blue color ; 
and that spots or lines of the same hue make their appearance 
on the surface of the lungs about the age of 20, and continue to 
increase until nearly the whole superficies of the lungs becomes 
blackened, ‘This black appearance has been conjectured to 
depend on the presence of carbonaceous matter: but the 
supposition had not been submitted to the test of experiment, 
and some considerations even seemed adverse to it. Dr. Pearson 
relates a series of experiments which he performed for the 
purpose of procuring the coloring matter in a separate state, 
and afterward reports the effects produced on it by different 
5 re-agents 5 
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' reeagents; and his conclusion is in favor of the conjecture, 


that the black matter in the Jungs and bronchial glands is a 
proper animal charcoal in an uncombined state; 7. ¢, not 
existing as a constituent ingredient of organized animal solids 
or fluids. It is, as he observes, ‘a black, tasteless, infusible 
powder, indissoluble in muriatic acid, nitric acids, and perhaps 
all common acids, except the sulphuric j affording as large 
a proportion of charcoal acid as animal and vegetable charcoal 
which has been exsiccated at the same temperature, and 
equally resisting fire in close vessels.’ Dr. P. supposes this 
alee to be received in an extremely small quantity during 
the act of respiration, and that a gradual accumulation of it 
takes place in the pulmonary organs. : 

yw iments on the Alcohol of Sulphur, or Sulphuret, of Car 
bon. By J. Berzelius, M.D., F.R.S., &c.; and A. Marcet, M.D., 
F.R. S. &c. — Respecting the nature of the alcohol of sulphur, 
a substance which was originally discovered by Lampadius, 
many opinions have been formed. Some chemists have 
supposed it to be a compound of sulphur and hydrogen; 
others, a combination of sulphur and charcoal; while a third 
conjecture was that it is a triple compound of sulphur, 
hydrogen, and charcoal. 

The present paper consists of four sections; 1st, respecting 
the preparation and general properties of ‘the alcohol of 
sulphur; 2d, experiments to determine whether it. contains 
hydrogen ; 3d, experiments to demonstrate the presence of 
the carbon; and, 4th, experiments to ascertain the proportion 
of its elements. The memoir is written with that abilit 


which might be expected from the. character of the authors, . 


and must be regarded as adding very considerably to our 
knowlege of the subject on which it treats. ‘The properties 
of the alcohol of sulphur are stated with much accuraey and 
perspicuity, but at too great length to allow of our transcrib- 
ing the detail. — With respect to “the second subject of inquiry, 
the authors conclude that the alcohol of sulphur contains no 
hydrogen: while in the next place they unequivocally prove 
that it does contain carbon, and that it is to be regarded as 
a true sulphuret of carbon. As to the proportion of its 
constituents, Drs. B. and M. found, by several different modes 
of analysis, that it is composed of 85 parts of sulphur to 1¢ 
of carbon; and, comparing this result with the numbers 
assumed as equivalents for these bodies, we perceive that 
the above proportion corresponds very nearly with the sup- 


position that the substance contains two portions of sulphur to 
one of carbon. 
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On the Means of procuring a steady Light in Coal-mines, 
without the Danger of Explosion. By Wm.R.Clanny, M.D.— 
‘The proposal of Dr. Clanny is that the lights employed in 
coal-mines should be inclosed in a lamp secluded from the 
atmosphere, and supplied with air by bellows which will 
force it through a stratum of water; while the air in the 
lamp, which has served for combustion, is also forced through 
another stratum of water. The suggestion appears so 
plausible, that we think it ought to be tried in all mines 
that are exposed to the terrible accidents which of late 
have so frequently occurred. 

Additional Observations on the Effects of Magnesia in preventing 
an increased Formation of Uric Acid; with Remarks*on the 
Influence of Acids upon the Composition of the Urine. By W.T. 
Brande, Esq., F.R.S. Professor of Chemistry in the Royal 
Institution. — We are here presented with the results of the 
author’s additional experience on the effect of magnesia in 
altering the state of the urine. Several cases are detailed at 
some length; and Mr. B. concludes with the following prac- 
tical observations : 


¢ 1. That where alkalies fail to relieve the increased secretion of 
uric acid, and to prevent its forming calculi in the kidneys, or where 
they disagree with the stomach, magnesia is generally effectual, 
and that it may be persevered in for a considerable time without 
inconvenience, where the tendency to form excess of uric acid 
remains. 

¢ 2. When the alkalies, or magnesia, are improperly continued, after 
having relieved the symptoms connected with the formation of the 
red sand, or uric acid, the urine acquires a tendency to deposit the 
white sand, consisting of the ammoniaco-magnesian phosphate and 
phosphate of lime. 

¢ 3. The mineral acid, (muriatic, sulphuric, and nitric, ) diminish, 
or entirely prevent the deposition of the phosphates ; but are apt to 
induce a return of the red gravel. 

‘ 4. That vegetable acids, especially the citric and tartaric, are less 
liable to produce the last-mentioned effects, even when taken in large 
doses for a long time ; and that carbonic acid is particularly ipehet 
in cases, where the irritable state of the bladder prevents the exhibi- 
tion of other remedies.’ 


Additions to an Account of the Anatomy of the Squalus Maximus, 
contained in a former Paper ; with Observations on the Structure o 
the Branchial Artery. By Sir Ev. Home, Bart., F.R.S. — Since 

the author wrote his former account cf the anatomy of the 
Squalus Maximus, (see. our Review for May, 1810, page 49+ 
he has had an opportunity of examining the animal with more 
attention, in consequence of two having been caught at Bright- 
helmstone during the last winter. ‘The additional observa~ 
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tions relate principally ‘to the structure of the liver and its 
ducts, the testicles, and the brain. “With respect to this latter 
organ, Sir Everard observes, as the point most deserving of 
attention, that the proportion of the cerebellum to the tuber. 
cula quadrigemina is greater than in other species of this genus, 
An ample description is given of the ¢ye, which is small for the 
size of the animal. With respect to the ear, the most remark- 


able circumstance is the great capacity of the cavity in which the ' 


semi-citcular canals are contained. The branchial artery is fur- 
nished with a very conspicuous muscular structure; and it is 
conjectured that this may be necessary to accelerate the circu- 
lation through the part, when the fish is at a great depth below 
the surface, and consequently exposed to a proportionable de- 
gree of pressure : 


¢ My former account,’ says Sir Everard, ‘ was taken from a Squalus 
Maximus caught at Hastings, in November 1808, and the parts which 
I examined were brought to London by Mr. Clift, who went down, at 
my desire, to dissect them; but the weather being stormy and cold, the 
fish was brought no further than the beach, so that the examination 
was conducted under great disadvantages, and the parts brought 
away were in a mutilated state. The sketch of the fish made upon 
the spot by Mr. Clift is now found to be generally correct, except 
the omission of a small fin between the anus and tail, which had been 
buried by the weight of the fish in the sand. er 

‘ The omission of this small fin in the drawing is an error of con- 
siderable importance, as it deprived the fish of one of its character- 
istic marks, and has led naturalists, who have since had the oppor- 
tunity of examining other specimens with more accuracy, to conclude 
that this fish was a distinct species from those which they described; 
{ am therefore particularly desirous to correct the mistake.’ 


Some farther Observations on a new Detonating Substance. By 
Sir H. Davy, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. &c.—This ingenious chemist 
here details a number of additional experiments, which he per- 
formed with his accustomed dexterity and address on the 
newly discovered detonating compound, of which an account 
was given in the former part of these Transactions. (See our 
last Number, p. 69.) Notwithstanding the dangerous nature 
of the process, and the risks which he had already run in «the 
attempt, he again endeavoured to decompose the substance, so 
as to ascertain the nature and proportion of its ingredients. By 
carefully introducing it into a tube of mercury, he succeeded 
in procuring an oxymuriate of mercury, with a fesidue ‘of 
azot; and, from the quantity obtained, he concludes that 
the composition of the substance in question is about 51 parts 
by weight of azot, and 643 parts of dry oxymuriatic acid, or 
chlorine ; or in volume about 19 to 81: though, from the 
nature of the process, he thinks it is probable that the estimate 
REv. Jung, 1814. M 
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of the proportion of azot may be too small. In reasoning on 
the nature and constitution of this body, Sir Humphrey proceeds 
on the peculiar view which he takes of the nature of the oxy- 
muriatic and muriatic acids: but we cannot perceive that any 
circumstance is connected with this new substance which gives 
additional force to the hypothesis. . Perhaps the subsequent re- 
marks may be regarded as rather adverse to it: 


‘ The results of the analysis of the new compound are interesting 
for several reasons. 

¢ They shew, what seemed probable from other facts, that there 
is no strict law of analogy, which regulates the combinations of the 
same substance with different substances. As three of hydrogen 
combine with one of azote, and one of hydrogen with one of chlorine, I 
thought it probable that the new compound would contain three of 
chlorine to one of azote, which 1s not the case. 

¢ This compound is the first instance known of one proportion of 
a substance uniting to four proportions of another substance, without 
some intermediate compound of 1 and 1, 1 and 2, and 1 and 3; and 
the fact should render us cautious in adopting hypothetical views of 
the composition of bodies from the relations of the’ quantities in 
which they combine. Those who argue that there must be one pro- 
portion io oxygen in azote, because there ought to be six propor- 
tions in nitric acid, instead of five, which are produced from it by 
analysis, might with full as much propricty contend, .that there must 
be azote in chlorine in some simple multiple of that existing in the 


compound.’ 


Experiments on the Production of Cold by the Evaporation of the 
Sulphuret of Carbon. By Alex. Marcet, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 
— The author of this paper, who is so well known for the 
accuracy and nicety of his chemical operations, here reports a 
number of interesting experiments which he performed with 
the sulphuret of carbon, on the production of artificial cold. 
By covering the substance, on which the experiment is to be 


made, with a porous body, moistening this latter with the sul- — 


phuret, and promoting the evaporation by the action of the 
air-pump,.a cold of — 80° may be easily obtained. 

On a Saline Substance from Mount Vesuvius. By James Smith- 
son, Esq., F.R.S. — Mr. Smithson supposes that many natural 
phznomena indicate that the earth was once in a state of ge- 
neral conflagration ; and that a kind of stony crust or envelope 
was produced by this process, under which is contained a large 
mass of combustible matter, which still continually bursts 
forth in volcanic eruptions. After this preliminary observa- 
tion, he proceeds to the analysis of a saline body which was 
ejected from Vesuvius; and which was found to consist prin- 
cipally of the sulphat of potash, mixed with the sulphat of 
soda, together with minute portions of the muriat of 


@@fe and the muriat of copper. The saline mass was mixed 
with 
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with a quantity of insoluble matter, which was principally the 
ore of iron. 

Some Experiments and Observations on the Substances produced 
in different Chemical Processes on Fluor Spar. By Sir H. Davy, 
LL.D., F.R.S., &c.— Sir Humphrey remarks that, when 
potassium is burnt in silicated fluoric acid-gas, the gas is 
absorbed, and a substance is produced which, when heated in 
oxygen, reproduces the silicated fluoric acid. He at first sup- 
posed that the acid was deoxidated in this process: but he was 
subsequently led to believe that it was analogous in its nature 
to the muriatic acid, which, according to the new hypothesis, 


~~ ony of a peculiar substance united to hydrogen. The 
~ ih 


ioric acid enters into three substances which have been the 
subject of much interesting investigation: viz. silicated fluoric 
acid-gas, liquid fluoric acid, and fluo-boric acid-gas 3; and it is 
observed that three hypotheses may be formed respecting the 
nature of the fluoric compounds. 


¢ In the first, which is that generally adopted, the silicated fluoric 
acid gas is supposed to be a compound of silica and a peculiar acid, it- 
self consisting of inflammable matter and oxygen ; fluo-boric acid gas, 
a compound of boracic acid and the same acid ; and pure liquid fluoric 
acid as water combined with the acid. 

‘ In the second hypothesis, that which I have alluded to in the 
beginning of this paper, and that adopted by M. Ampere, the sili- 
cated fluoric acid is conceived to consist of a peculiar undecom- 
pounded principle, analogous to chlorine and oxygen, united to the 
basis of silica, or silicum ; the fluo-boric acid of the same principle 
united to boron; and the pure liquid fluoric acid as this principle 
united to hydrogen. 

‘In the third ‘hs pothesis, which probably would have been formed 
by the disciples of the phlogistic school of chemistry, had they been 
acquainted with the fait the liquid fluoric acid is considered as an 
undecompounded body ; and the metals and inflammable bodies as 
compounds of certain unknown bases with hydrogen: silicated fluoric 
acid gas, on this idea, must be regarded as a compound of the fluoric 
acid with the basis of silicum, and fluo-boric acid gas as a compound 
of fluoric acid and the basis of boron,’ 


The author confesses that it is difficult to devise any simple 
experiments which may positively decide on the truth of these 
hypotheses: but he thinks that, by adopting analogical reason- 
ing, we may discover which of them is most conformable to other 
chemical facts. Some experiments are then adduced to shew 
that fluoric acid does not contain either water or oxygen; and 
the effects of electricity on fluoric acid are related: all which 
circumstances are supposed to be most in favour of the second 
of the three by potheses stated above. —Sir H. afterward re- 
lates 2 number of experiments which he performed with the 
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intention of procuring the fluoric acid in a pure or uncombined 
state, but without success. The following is the inference 
which he draws on this subject : 


. * From the general tenor of the results that I have stated, it ap- 
pears reasonable to conclude that there exists*in the fluoric com- 
pounds a peculiar substance, possessed of strong attractions for me- 
tallic bodies and hydrogen, and which combined with certain inflam- 
mable bodies forms peculiar acids, and which, in consequence of its 
strong affinities and high decomposing agencies, it will be very aiffi- 
cult to examine in a pure form, and, for the sake of avoiding circum- 


- Iocution, it may be denominated fluorine, a name suggested to me by 


vee from p.157. Bos. 


M. Ampere.’ 





The volume closes with the usual list of presents received 
by the Society, and with an Index. 





Art. VI. Sicily and its Inhabitants. Observations made during a 
Residence in that Country, in the Years 1809 and 1810. By 
W.H. Thompson, Esq. 4to. pp. 234. with Plates and a Map 
of Sicily. 1]. 118. 6d. Boards. Colburn. 1813. 


W» were recently called, in the case of Mr. Blaquiere, to 

report the work of a writer who jaboured to exhibit, ina 
connected shape, a variety of miscellaneous information with 
respect to Sicily and the coast of Barbary *; and we come 
now to render an account of another production suggested by 
the same fertile topic, but comparatively limited in its extent, 
Mr. Thompson not having aimed at geing beyond the bounda- 
ries of Sicily, and professing to give rather an illustration of 
particular topics than to attempt comprehensive descriptions. 
In. point of political feeling, he is as ardent an advocate as 
Mr. Leckie, or Mr. Blaquiere, for British interference in the 


affairs of Sicily. He speaks with partiality of the royal family, 


but believes that we might be instrumental in introducing im- 
provements of great importance, without deviating from thé 


pledge formerly given, of holding the island for its lawful so- 


vereign, and not for ourselves. Every person, he says, on 
visiting Sicily, must exclaim that nature has done every thing 
for it; art, nothing. Almost all the articles, for which we are 


at present dependent on a precarious intercourse with Italy, 


might be supplied by this fertile island, if it were under a 
different system of cultivation. Mr. Thompson’s object has 
accordingly been to urge the public to consider how greatly 
England is interested in the preservation of Sicily, and of how 
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'* See Review for January last. 
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much consequence it was that the French should not obtain 
ossession of it. 

With all his sollicitude, however, for the retention of Sicily, 
Mr. T. has no hesitation in acknowleging that to render that 
island productive will be the work of much time and labour. 
It is yet so unimproved as to have no roads farther than 
forty miles from Palermo; beyond that limit, nothing “but 
tracks occur, which it is impossible to discern without a guide 
who is well acquainted with the country. ‘They are not prac- 
ticable for carts, and the conveyance of corn or merchandise can 
therefore take place only on the backs of mules. With regard 
to the oppressive corn-laws, and the tyrannical ascendancy of 
the nobility, Mr. Thompson confirms the observations which 
we extracted, several years ago, from the crude but useful pub- 
lication of Mr. Leckie*. ¢ Nothing,’ he admits, ‘ is seen in 
Sicily but misery and oppression on all sides, and a govern- 


ment sunk into the last stage of weakness.’ Ag long as; 


Naples remained to the present king of Sicily, his ministers 
had no other policy respecting that island than to keep it in 
complete submission to their continental territory ; and, in the 
execution of this policy, they appear to have followed a course 
nearly as mild and liberal as that of our government of former 
days with respect to Ireland. | 

Mr. Thompson is much fonder of distributing praise than 
censure. He passes over, with a gentle hand, the wretched 
education of the Sicilian nobles, and takes pleasure in vindi- 
cating the behaviour of the fair sex. 


<I confess,’ he says,‘ I have acquireda considerable degree of regard 
for the Sicilians: I found them to possess many amiable qualities. I 
went amongst them as a stranger, without any particular recommenda- 
tion except that of being an Englishman: but this was sufficient. I 
found many of them men possessing the most refined manners, en- 
dowed by nature with excellent natural abilities; though I must 
confess their education is not always attended to sufficiently. I 
found the women amiable and unaffected; and, notwithstanding ge- 
neral opinion originating from the freedom of manners allowed, many 
of them virtuous, affectionate, and well informed, their education 
being more attended to than that of the men. 
_ €I do not mean to affirm that this is always the case. I well know 
it is not; but one must not, from particular examples of vice and 
immorality, censure a whole people ; and at all events I shall be happy 
if I can, in any degree, remove a very common, though erroneous opi« 
nion, that the freedom of manners abroad, which an Englishman is 
not accustomed to at home, is the consequence of contirmed vicious 
habits: and that, because the customs of a country are different 
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from our own, there must be an entire absence of all virtuous 
principles.? — 

‘ A Sicilian nobleman may generally be considered accomplished ; 
his manners are agreeable, often refined; he possesses talents from 
nature, which appear in some shape or other: for it is rare to meet 
a Sicilian who does not play, or sing, who cannot boast of some 
acquirement, which will contribute’ to the pleasures of a mixed so- 
ciety. 'Itis from this circumstance that society abroad is so agreeable. 
In our own country there is frequently, even amongst persons of the 
greatest information, a dead silence, a formality that destroys all confi- 
dence. In Sicily this is not the case: there, there is no formality. 
Every person endeavours to contribute to the amusements of them- 
selves and others; and if a stranger is present, it is the general en- 
deavour to make it agreeable to him. There are, however, many 
men in Sicily of truly cultivated understandings; and I must say, 


when this was the case, society held out charms not often found in 
this country.’ 


The author finds it necessary, however, to qualify the last 
part of the encomium, by expressing regret that the improve- 
ment of the natural talents of the Sicilians is not the object of 
greater attention; and his good nature evidently leads him 
far astray when he avows (pp. 50, 51, §2, 53-) a decided 
approbation of the practice of educating girls in a convent, 
Admitting, for argument’s sake, that the impressions received 
in these retreats are (as he says) all virtuous, what a poor and 
inadequate preparation do they afford for a knowlege of the 
world and the duties of domestic life! This, indeed, Mr. 'T. is 
obliged to confess; and, in adhering to his praise of convent- 
education, he is driven to make a distinction which, we caonéess, 
is not altogether clear to our comprehensions, between what he 
terms ¢ its effects and its consequences. We runs through the 
circle of the royal family in the same indulgent dispésition, 
alleging that the King has more capacity and the Queen more 
humanity than the public are disposed to allow them. It is 
amusing, indeed, to read (pp- 38, 39-) the apostrophe in which 
this well intentioned writer eudeavours.to make the freedom of 
his observations on the country acceptable to her Majesty; as 
if she were what Bonaparte had the modesty to declare him- 
self to have been in the midst of the horrors of his Russian 
retreat, ** accessible to no other sentiments than those which af- 
fected the happiness and grandeur of the empire.” Mr. Thomp- 
son admits, however, that the Queen has a wonderful partia- 
lity for Naples and Neapolitans; that she may have acted, 
on some occasions, with ¢ severity, perhaps with apparent in- 
justice ;’ and that she has for a long time had a dislike to our 
countrymen: for which he accounts by the freedom taken with 
her character in our public prints, 
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It appears that Mr. T. visited all the remarkable places’ on 
the coast of Sicily: but into the interior he ventured compara- 
tively little, in consequence of the wretched accommodations 
for travelling, Of the capital, he gives this description : : 


‘ The approach to the city of Palermo, from the sea, presents a 
most enchanting prospect. The bay itself is very extensive, and 
encircled in its sweep by a diversity of mountains and hills, whose 
various forms give an interesting grandeur to the scene. Between the 
beach and the foot of these hills lies a wide open plain, from whence 
rise, in great majesty, towers, cupolas, and. spires, in wild confu- 
sion, yet displaying a graceful symmetry.’— 

‘ A stranger is much struck by the first view of Palermo, even 
on a nearer approach. Every house appears a palace; but the eye 
soon gets accustomed to this; and a more close inspection, parti- 
cularly into the interior of them, soon lessens our admiration: for 
though the principal streets are ornamented with statues and foun- 
tains, and with many edifices, whose exterior, at a distance, seems 
worthy of a capital, yet most of the others are extremely narrow and 
windin E> very dirty, and almost impassable, at times, from the bad- 
ness of the pavement.’— 

‘ There are two principal streets, which traverse the whole extent 
of the city, and cross each other. These are each a mile in length; 
and in the centre of them is a small square, called the Ottangolo. 
There are four gates; one at each extremity of these streets ; and from 
the square above mentioned the whole extent of them can be seen.’ — 

‘ The houses are all built to a great height, and, agreeably to the 
customs of this and the neighbouring countries, have balconies, 
guarded by iron railing, to most of their windows. 

‘ These projections, indeed, in some measure, destroy the symmetry 
of the architecture ; but this is amply made up by the convenience 
they afford of enjoying the cool evening breeze, in a ‘climate generally 
so warm as this is. ‘There are an immense number of churches and 
convents: I believe they exceed three hundred, — 

‘ The mode of building in this country differs greatly from ours, 
The ground-floor, even of the most magnificent palaces, frequently 
consists of shops: in each building there is a common stair-case, and 
each stage of apartments forms, as ‘it were, a separate residence, being 
generally inhabited by different families ; and this is always the case, 
except in the residences of some of the principal nobility.’ 


In describing the manners of the fashionable society of 
Palermo, the author apprizes his readers that an introduction 
to respectable families is a matter of much more difficulty than 
it has commonly been imagined. Notwithstanding the great 
popularity of our countrymen, 


¢ An Englishman must be a long time at Palermo, he must be 
gentlemanly in his manners, correct in his conduct, and — 
the means of rendering himself an agreeable companion, before he 
will be admitted with freedom or intimacy into the houses of the 
inhabitants.’ — 
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‘ We are apt to believe in our own country that levity of manners 
bespeaks levity of mind : but this is not always the case abroad. Great 
latitude of conversation is allowed ; and I have conversed with the 
most modest women on subjects which my own countrywomen would 
think it an insult to allude to. Yet this means nothing: they would 
be astonished if you in the slightest degree presumed upon it. 

' © A person going to Palermo, expecting to find every woman ready 
to like him, will be most egregiously mistaken.’ 


From Palermo, Mr. 'T. proceeded to Messina in a coasting- 
boat, which is by far the most pleasant mode of conveyance. 
The boat’s crew consisted of twelve men. Having taken 
his mattrass with him, he spred it under a good awning, and 
regularly slept on board; making it a rule to bathe every 
. morning, after which he found himself as much refreshed as if 
he had passed the night in a comfortable bed. His provisions 
he carried with him, but to cook his dinner it wes necessary to 
po on shore; giving a preference to the spots which afforded 

im the advantage of shade. The scenery along the shore was 
delightful, and endeared to the admirer of antiquity by its con- 
nection with classical events. A‘tna was generally in pros- 
pect, at the distance of forty or fifty miles; and, among other 
places, Mr. 'T’. passed the site of the antient Himera, the scene 
of the defeat of the Carthaginians by Gelo, on the very day on 
which Leonidas sacrificed himself for the liberty of Greece. — 
On arriving at Milazza, the antient Mylex, within thirty miles 
of Messina, the author was challenged by English sentinels ; 
who, he ‘afterward found, were stationed on the coast all the 
way to Messina. This precaution was necessary, as well from 
the vicinity of the Calabrian shore as from the number of pri 
vateers which harass this part of the island. 


‘ No prospect can be more striking than the view of Messina from 
the sea.’—~ 
¢ The most careless spectator cannot fail being struck with the ap- 
pearance of lofty and of. rugged mountains, ahich rise almost imme- 
diately from the beach: so that Messina is in general situated upon 
high ground, forming a noble sweep on the swelling eminences, and 
rising in pleasing gradation so as to present almost every public 
edifice in the best point of view ; its masses of elegant white archi- 
tecture, glowing in the sun-beam, and finely contrasting with the deep 
green of the immense forests which clothe the back-ground, whilst 
the lower grounds on each side exhibit every symptom of extraordi- 
nary fertility.’— 
¢ The manners, habits, customs, &c. of Messina, are, of course, 
similar to Palermo ; the only difference is, that at the latter place 
they are much gayer; and Palermo possesses one great advantage 
over Messina that of having good roads in the vicinity, whereas at 
Messina hills surround it in every direction, and these, except the 
road to Catania, are all very bad.’— 
¢ There 
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¢ There can be no doubt that Messina was « town in the time of 
_ the Siculi, or most ancient inhabitants of the island; though Thucy- 
dides observes, that its first Grecian occupants were pirates who lived 
on the [talian shore of Campania, principally in the city of Cuma, 
and derived their origin from emigrant colonists from Chalcis in the 
Eubeean state,’— 

¢ Its situation, so convenient to commerce, and the fertility of its 
vicinity, soon rendered it flourishing: but these advantages only 
served to tempt the cupidity, and to facilitate the approach of 
invaders.’— , 

¢ In some respects Messina isa place of more consequence than Pa, 
lermo, not only from its most excellent harbour, but also from its very 
considerable trade, chiefly consisting in silk,oil, fruit, corn, and wime.’— 

‘ This city suffered mast severely from an earthquake in the year 
1783, the effects af which it has nat yet recovered. — 

‘ It is proper to notice, however, that in many parts of the city 
only the upper stories were thrown down, whilst the lower ones re- 
maiming afforded a safe shelter to numbers towards the close of this 
awful visitation, who had learned experience from the first shocks ; 
for then many who remained in the houses, as well as those who flew 
into the streets, being killed by the fall of the buildiags, the sur- 
vivors sought and found shelter under the door and window frames, 
their situation thus placing them out of the range of the falling 
materials.’— 

‘ Most of the new-erected houses possess 4 smaller elevation than 
their predecessors, the architects having learned wisdom from expe- 
rience ; yet still, from their elegance, they may be said to resemble. 
palaces. Great attention has also been paid to the strength of these 
modern edifices, being raised on arches throughout the whole of the 
ground floors, whilst these vaults, being distiact from the dwellings, 
are generally occupied as shops.’ 

Mr. Brydone long since apprized the public that the Gulf of 
Charyhbdis had degenerated as much in terrific grandeur from its 
Odyssean character, as the feeble mortals of the present day 
from the heroes of the Homeric age. Mr. Thompson bears 
similar testimony, and observes that Charybdis is marked only 
by a rippling on the water, which is seldom of consequence, 
except when the wind and the current are adverse to each 
other. ‘The population of Messina has been greatly over-rated, 
and does not in his opinion exceed 30,000. Proceeding south- 
ward to the base of A®tna, and the city of Catania, the traveller 
passes through a less hilly tract than is common in Sicily, a 
plain being a sight of rare occurrence in this picturesque island. 
‘The torrents in the way are numerous; and Mr. T’. stood in 
need of all the delight which is afforded by classical recollec- 
tions, to enable him to keep up his spirits in the midst of bad 
weather. In passing the river Cantara, at a short distance 
from the base of /i@tna, the eye is struck by the discovery of a 
distinct boundary to the progress of the matter thrown out from 
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the volcano; the side of the river nearest to Atna being formed 
of Java, while the other consists of marble and calcareous sub- 
stances. After having made his way through huge masses of 
lava, the traveller reaches the beautiful city of Cataniaf where 
he finds the only University in the island, together wth many 
traces of the town as it stood in the time of the Romans, 
which have been discovered by digging through the lava that 
covers the surface : 


¢ The whole of these ruins are rich in marbles, and afford much 
entertainment to the passing stranger ; who will also be pleased with 
much of the modern architecture, particularly the churches, amongst 
which the Cathedral is extremely large, and no less beautiful, crowned 
with an elegant cupola of large dimensions. 

¢ This place is considered, upon the whole, as one of the most 
agreeable for residence in Sicily. Wine is excellent: the town itself 
ee and regular; and the buildings handsome, many of them magni- 
ficent. The country round it is beautiful, and nothing can exceed the 
scenery of the plain of Catania, bounded by Mount Etna and the sea. 

¢ The Sicilians are much attached to this mountain, and with great 
reason: it produces them every necessary and every luxury of life ; 
and without the inexhaustible supply of snow obtained from its sum- 
mit, how would the Sicilians exist during the heats of summer ??— 

‘ The summit of Mount tna is throughout the whole year 
covered with snow. The heat in Sicily is never greater than in the 
months of June and July, yet the atmosphere on the top of this 
mountain is even then like winter. Immense quantities of snow /ay 
frozen around, and on approaching the summit, the ascent is so steep 
that the traveller is obliged to dismount from his mule, and get up as 
well as he can: on getting nearer, a strong smell of sulphur is perceived. 
The opening of the crater is very large, and is composed of pieces of 
lava piled one on the other. For some time before the tourist can reach 
the highest part of the mountain, the smoke rises from the ground 
under his feet, and he hears a great noise, resembling distant thunder. 

‘ The view from hence is said to be sublime: the eye takes in the 
whole of Sicily, like a panorama: the straits that divide Sicily and 
Calabria appear like a small stream of water : the islands that surround 
Sicily seem to be at a very small distance, whilst around, on every side, 
is the unlimited prospect of the ocean.’ 


The variety of climate afforded by the elevation of Aitna 
enables the inhabitants to combine, within a comparatively 
small space, the fruits of the temperate and those of the torrid 
zone. The Palm-tree is found to produce and bring to ma- 
turity the Date; and even Cinnamon and Coffee-trees are said 
to have occurred here, growing in a wild state. ‘The havock 
occasioned by the eruption of lava is, in some measure, com- 
pensated by the wonderful preservation in which this solid 
covering has kept the monuments of antiquity ; so that many 
of the paintings taken from the ruins of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii have their colours as bright as if they had been newly 
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executed. It is amusing to find that the dress of the females 
in these pictures is exactly similar to the mode Grecque of the 
present day ; a proof of the accuracy with which our ladies of 
fashion have copied the models of antiquity. 

Mr. Thompson’s book joins to its local observations a con- 
siderable portion of political and statistical remark: but, in 
noticing the author’s indulgence towards others, we must add 
that he cannot be said, like Bonaparte’s General, Lefebvre, to 
be severe sur lui méme, since he has taken very little trouble 
in arranging his materials, or in correcting his composition. 
After a rather full account of the harbour of Messina, he comes 
gravely forwards (p. 21g.) with a paragraph commencing, 
‘ Messina is a sea-port ;’ his memory is so treacherous with 
regard to the studies of his youth, as to allow him to write on, 
all occasions Dyonisius instead of Dionysius; and his style 
throughout is that of a familiar letter to a friend, colloquially 
easy, and occasionally incorrect. ‘These and other inaccuracies 
form material drawbacks on the value of a sketch which, short 
as it is, possesses a claim to attention in the modesty and can- 
dour of its author.—The volume has the addition of a map and 
several views, of which the most striking represents the city 
and harbour of Messina. 





Arr. VII. The Speech of Mr. Johnstone, on the third Reading of 
the Bill for preventing the Gold Coin of the Realm from bein 
paid or accepted for a greater Value than the current Value of 
such Coin; commonly called Lord Stanhope’s Bill; delivered 
19th July 1811. 8vo. pp.1i11. Booker. 

Arr. VIII. 4 Review of the Controversy respecting the high Price o 
Bullion, and the State of our Currency. 8vo. pp. 11g. 38s. Budd. 

Art. IX. The Lack of Gold, or an Inquiry into the State of 
the Paper Currency of England, under the Operation of Lord 
Stanhope’s Act. 8vo. pp.48. 2s. Longman and Co. 


Art. X. Substance of a Speech made by Henry’ Parnell, Esquy 
29th May 1811, in the Committee of the whole House of Commons, 
to which the Report of the Bullion Committee was referred. 
8vo. pp. 60. 2s. Budd. 

Art. XI. The Depreciation of the Paper-currency of Great 
Britain proved. By the Earl of Lauderdale. 8vo. pp. 196. 
6s. Longman and Co. 

Art. XII. Farther Considerations on the State of the Currency: 
in which the Means of restoring our Circulation to a salutary 
State are fully explained, and the Injuries sustained by the 
public Treasury, as well as by the national Creditor, from our 
present pecuniary System, are minutely detailed. By the Earl 
of Lauderdale. 8vo. pp. 218. 6s. Longman and Co, 1813. 

Ts Bullion-question has been destined to exhibit a striking 

instance of the transient nature of the interest which is 
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excited by any particular discussion, in this age of revolu- 
tionary wonders, Three years ago, an acquaintance with this 


intricate subject, and the power of canvassing its leading 


arguments, were considered as a kind of necessary preliminary 
to the occupation of a place in a respectable circle: while the 
number of pamphlets published on it (little short of a 
hundred) gave ample evidence that the city, and the writing- 
classes, rivalled the parliamentary end of the town and the 
fashionable politician in eagerness of discussion. Yet this 
powerful impression has disappeared, at first before minor topics, 
and latterly before that which rises superior to all, — the de- 
cision of the fate of France and of Bonaparte. Among the many 
fortunate results of recent events, none is more clieering to the 
mind of the merchant or the political economist, than the pros- 
pect of redressing the inequality of our exchange, and the con- 
sequent disorder of our circulating medium ; and we may now 
flatter ourselves with being enabled to suspend our sweeping dis- 
bursements on the Continent, and with retaining in Great 
Britain the metallic treasures which are imported from the other 
side of the Atlantic. We have accordingly been induced, by the 

pproach of this much desired change, as well as by the merit 


‘sllof several tracts hitherto unnoticed by us, to dedicate another 


article to the merits of the Bullion-question: but, aware 
that its discussions are among the least inviting topics of 
periodical criticism, we shall endeavour to exhibit with 
brevity the substance of each pamphlet, and to confine our 
extracts from them to matters of permanent utility. 

I. Of Mr, Johnstone’s speech, if it be lawful to compare 
smal] things with great, we would say as Dr. Johnson said of 
Paradise Lost, that to be the best performance of its kind it 
wanted only to be the first. Mr. J. has shewn himself much 


better acquainted than most publishers of speeches, with the 


topics fit to be introduced or to be left out; and no person 
should be deterred from taking up this tract by an apprehension 
of dryness of detail or argument. ‘The style of it is neat, and the 
materials are very judiciously selected. ‘The Hon.Gentleman was 


- connected in politics with Mr. Perceval, but had no hesitation 


in differing from him on this question, and in deprecating the 
expected measure of making bank-notes a legal tender. — Re- 
curring to the history of our paper-money, he recapitulates 
the act of 1775, which prohibited the circulation of notes 
under 5l., and which remained in force till the stoppage of 
the Bank in 1797. He next mentions a circumstance less 
generally understood, viz. that every country-banker is bound 
by law to pay his notes in cash if demanded; and that 
any magistrate may, in case of a refusal, levy the amount at 
the end of a week by distress and sale of goods. It was on 
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the existence of this obligation, that Mr. J. built his hope of 
enforcing the return of cash-payments ; and country-bankers 
having long enjoyed the benefit of a wide circulation, it was but 
fair, he observes, that they should submit to the loss attendant 
on its diminution. This, we admit, may be true: but, in 
saying it, Mr. J. was certainly not aware of the extent of 
commercial embarrassment which would have been produced 
by such a measure. ‘To his other propositions, such as that 
of confining the future circulation of paper to notes of 151. 
and upwards in London, and of rol. and upwards in the 
country, we have no hesitation in subscribing, 

This speech is deserving of attention both for accurate state- 
ments, and for general reflections on the causes of the misfor- 
tunes of banks. How gradually, says Mr. J., do the necessities 
resulting from our own improvidence, and the difficulty of 
tracing back our steps, alter our opinions, and induce our assent 
to measures formerly regarded with the utmost reprobation! Too 
close a connection with and too liberal an advance to Government 
have uniformly first discredited and ultimately ruined most banks. 
Governments, in their dealings with banks, resemble that class 
of customers who, to pay one bill, demand permission to 
discount another. In France, depreciation was rapid because 
paper was issued as a capital for the war-expences ; in England, 
slow, because it is issued only as the interest of that capital. 
At the time of the Suspension Act in 1797, the Bank-direction 
contained persons (Mr. Winthrop and others) who were 
brought up in the sober school of mercantile economy: they 
entertained no wild notions of extending trade by paper- 
credit ; and, foresecing dangerous consequences, they solemnly 
protested against the proposed measures. The reasonableness 
of their .pprehensions appeared by the proceedings of the 
year 18123 in which the Bank found it necessary to come 
forwards and purchase Exchequer bills to a large amount, for 
no other purpose than to prevent their depreciation. — The 
history of our North Amcrican colonies, adds Mr. Johnstone, 
is full of instruction to us. After the substitution, above a 
century ago, of paper for specie in each of these states, the 
depreciation of the former speedily followed, and gradually 
proceeded in its course during thirty years; until Parliament 
in 1764 passed an act to deprive it of its character of legal 
tender. Much mischief, however, had been done, and many 
contracts were eventually discharged with a much less value 
than had been contemplated on making the previous bargains. 
It is consolatory to find that the difficulty of exchanging this 
currency for specie was less serious than it was apprehended it 
would be; since,in the short space of fourteen months, paper was 
almost entirely withdrawn and replaced by the precious —— 
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From these general observations, Mr. J. returns to the dis 
rect object of debate, and endeavours to prove the existence of 
depreciation in our paper-currency by conclusions drawn from 
returns at the Stamp-oflice. Regrtetting that the want of dis- 
crimination in the manner of keeping-the books at that office 
precludes all investigation before the year 1804, he presents 
us with the following estimate for four years : 


Bank of England- Country-bank- _—_— Total paper- 
Years. notes in circulation. notes. currency. 
1807 £:173500,000 26,500,000 44,000,000 
1808 17,500,000 24,500,000 42,000,000 
1809 20,006,000 29,500,000 49,500,000 
1810 23,000,000 33,000,000 56,000,000 


He censures Mr. Rose for leaving country-bank-notes wholly 
out of his comparative estimates of the amount of our cur- 
rency at different periods: but he has himself omitted to make 
any allowance for the blank caused by the a)most total exporta- 
tion of our gold coin. With these calculations, Mr. J. connects 
another of equal interest, viz. the progressive rise of the price 
of commodities, and lays before his readers a short abstract of 
Sir George Shuckburgh’s tables. In these tables, the middle 
of the sixteenth century is assumed as a standard era, because it 
was subsequently to that date that the influx of specie from the 
American mines materially affected our prices. Dr. Smith 
dwelt on the price of corn as the great index of the value of 
money: but to this Sir George added the price of day-labour, 
of butcher’s meat, and of twelve miscellaneous articles. Com- 
bining these various considerations, Sir G.S. estimated that 
the commodities which, in the year 1550, might have been 
bought for 1:00l., would, in 1675, cost 2101.;—-in 1700, 2381. ; 
— in 1740, 2871.;—1n 1760, 3421.;—=in 1770, 3841.;— in 
1780, 4271.3; —in 1790, 496l.; —in 1795, §311.;—in 1800, 
§62 3—and in 1810, according to Mr. Johnstone’s computation, 
820l. Though partial objections may be made to the accu- 
racy of these conclusions, they are in substance correct, and 
exhibit a striking picture of the progressive deterioration of the 
condition of annuitants, and of all whose property or income 
depends on the value of money. The next part of Mr. J.’s 
pamphlet may serve in confirmation of what we have always 
maintained; that our trade was not, until autumn 1810, so 
much excluded from the Continent as many among us imagined. 
Mr. Johnstone gives in a few lines the table of our continental 
exports and imports. ‘The value is real, not oflicial. * 





* By official value, ismeant the value affixed inthe Custom-house books 
to merchandise, by the package, according to an old schedule of com- 


putation, Official value is, in general, sixty per cent. below real value. - 
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Exports to the Continent. Imports from the Continent. 


In 1895, £, 20,490,000 £21,700,c00 
1806, 17,500,000 17,800,000 
1807, 15,400,000 1'75400,000 
1808, 14,000,000 8,900,000 * 
I80Q, 275200,000 19,800,000 


When treating this part of his subject, Mr. Johnstone com- 
ments with great severity on the fluctuating conduct of the 
Board of Trade, in granting licences at one moment and with- 
holding them at another. ‘The controul assumed by that 
Board had the serious disadvantage of favouring London mer- 
chants at the expence of those of the outports, wi.o could 
not so soon become aware of the varying dispositions of Go- 
vernment; and who, on appiying for licences, were often 
told that as many as were deemed suflicient to supply the 
market had already been granted; or, when they obtained 
licences, and conveyed instructions to their correspondents 
abroad, they generally found themselves anticipated by the 
London merchants. Nay, it often happened, he says, on 
the occurrence of a large importation from the Baltic or else- 
where, that a mass of mercantile interest was applied to stop 
the issue of farther licences for such goods; with the view, on 
the part of the importers, of deriving a large profit at the ex- 
pence of the home-consumers. 

The subsequent estimate, though it has no direct reference 
to the matter in discussion, is important as shewing the rapid 
increase of a particular branch of manufacture ; a great part of 
vhich went, we believe, to Spanish America. 

Export of cotton manufactured goods to all parts of the 
world, in 1805, 8,700,0001.;—1in 1806, 9,900,000l. ; —in 
1807, 9,800,0001.; —in 1808, 12,800,c00!1.;—in 1809, 
18,600,o00l. ; — in 1810, 18,000,000l. 

Another calculation, displ. ying: the value (real, not official,) 
of our total exports and imports for five years, is deserving of 
insertion : 


Total imports. Total exports. 

In i805 £ 53,600,000 £5 1,100,000 
1806 §0,;600,000 53,000,600 
1807 532500,000 50,500,000 
1808 453700,096 50,000,000 
180%) 59,800,000 66,000,000 


If, for the sake of computing the distribution of our exports, 
we take a particular year, 1807 for example, and calculate by 
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the Custom-house returns, we shall find that we shipped to the 
continent of Europe, in value, about 21,000,000l.; —to our 
West India islands, 9,0¢0,o00l.;-—~-to America, chiefly the 
United States, 16,000,0col.;—to Africa, 1,300,001. ; —to 
India, China, and other parts of Asia, 3,200,000l. 

We conclude these extracts by a statement of our registered 
ships, and of the men and boys employed to navigate them: 








Year 1805. Ships. Men and boys. 

England — 14,790 117,668 
Our colonies in North America 6 

and the West Indies { 3024 #59497 

Scotland 2581 15,160 

Ireland 1067 5070 

Isles of Man, Guernsey, and Jersey 589 4347 

21,961 1575712 


It is satisfactory to find, om a comparison of different years, 
that, notwithstanding all the evils of. war, our mercantile navy 
has been rather on the increase. ‘The number of men and 
boys employed in 1806 was 156,021;+—in 1807, it was 
157,8753—in 1808, it was 157,105;—in 1809, it was 


. 160,598 5; — and in 1810, it was 164,195. <A considerable part 


of these must be allowed to have been foreign seamen: but, 
when to the native seamen in our merchant-ships we add the 

149,000 seamen and marmes serving in the rayal navy, we 
cannot help thinking that we somewhat over-rated the danger 
of being outstripped in naval strength by Bonaparte and his 
allies. 

_ IL. The pamphlet intitled ‘4 Review of the Controversy,’ &c. 
gives a different representation of the subject from that of Mr. 
Johnstone’s speech. It is a clear and well arranged publica- 
tion, but our limits prevent us from doing more than making a 
very brief abstract of its several sections. One of the first 
topics of discussion is the state of our exchanges in 1800 and 
1801. The drain of bullion at that time is here ascribed, as 
it was repeatedly by us, to the imports of foreign corn and the 
pressure of continental subsidies. ‘The author of this pamphlet 


cites the early opinions of several bullionists, such as Mr. Hor- 


ner and Mr. Henry Thornton, and is amused with the contrast 
which they form with the later doctrines of Mr. Huskisson or 
Mr. Giddy. In denying the coincidence between the rise of 
specie and the rise of the articles of life, the writer has our full 
concurrence: but we cannot help remarking that he is singu- 
larly unfortunate in the table by which (p. 30.) he undertakes. 
to prove the truth of his argument. ‘The articles selected by 
him are by no means necessaries of life, and, being chiefly 
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foreign products, they are liable to fluctuate in price from a 
variety of political causes. His next topic is the statement 
given, in the Bullion-report, of the comparative amount of our 
exports and imports; a branch of the subject in which, he 
truly remarks, the triumph is on the side of Mr. Bosanquet 
and the other practical men. He questions the accuracy or 
the comparison instituted in the Bullion-report between the 
case of the Bank of Ireland in 1804, and the present situation 
of the Bank of England; and he exposes the error of the com- 
mittee, in reasoning on the condition of the Bank of England 
in’ 1696 as a parallel case. Had that precedent been fully 
stated, it would have tended, he says, by exhibiting a derange- 
ment of exchange from magnitude of foreign expenditure, to 
have confirmed the reasoning of the mercantile opponents of 
the committee. : 

Of the remainder of the pamphlet, the most striking feature 
.is a bold eulogium on the Bank-suspension-act, not merely as 
a temporary expedient, but as a measure of permanent policy. 
It has had the effect, says the author, of preventing us from 
being under the necessity of concluding peace, as in former 
ages, on the pressure of financial difficulties. The fortunate 
issue of the war is likely to increase the number of the adhe- 
rents to this opinion, and we will not attempt to interrupt the 
general cordiality by reflections on the magnitude of our past 
sacrifices. It will belong to the historian, after the lapse of 
years has calmed the agitation of parties, to form a deliberate 
estimate of the political effects of the Bank-restriction-act; and 
to examine whether the overthrow of Bonaparte has been pro- 
duced by events in any way connected with that measure. — 
With regard to the pamphlet under review, the chief faults are 
a too decided leaning to one side of the question, and a proe 
lixity of style, which, in a dry discussion like the Bullion- 
question, ought most especially to be avoided. 

Ill. ‘ The Lack of Gold’ is a more serious discussion of the 
subject than the quaintness of the title appears to imply. 
The author, like the writer whom we have just reviewed, em- 
braces the side of the Bank, and defends it with much ability : 
but he confines his investigation to the time subsequent to 
the passing of Lord Stanhope’s bill in July 1811, the effect of 
which was to give the last blow to the existence of gold in our 
currency. Under these circumstances, he labours hard to 
prove the position that paper is almost as good a circulating me- 
dium as coin. The value of both, he says, is conventional ; 
though in gold the check on augmentation is greater, yet its 
value is by no means permanent; and, if we analyse our 
present situation, we shall find that it is not our paper but our 
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gold that has undergone a change of value. Paper remains as 
before with regard to home-transactions: but, the balance of 
payments having become greatly unfavourable to us in late 
years, gold has acquired the premium attached in all such 
cases to bills of exchange. ‘The author next combats the sus- 
picion of the stability of our country-banks, and maintains that 
they possess the same claim to confidence now, when their 
reserve-funds are in Bank of England notes, as formerly when 
they were in specie. It follows from. his reasoning that it 
would be altogether unadvisable to’ compel the resumption of 
cash-payments, or materially to limit our paper-issues, until the 
balance of payments shall cease to be considerably against us. 

Decided, however, as the writer is on the side of the Bank, 
he by no means adopts the current prejudice in favour of the 
prohibition of exporting our coin, the traffic in which he would 
render as free as that of any thing else. He concludes his 
pamphlet by some observations on the general state of the 
country, which we should gladly have exchanged for a conti- 
nuance of his remarks on the Bullion-question ; since he has 
said enough on that topic to shew that his research had been 
much more effectual than that of many who have written on 
it. ‘To his arguments, our chief objection is that he carries his 
conclusions too far; and to his language, that in the midst of 
well constructed periods it 1s somewhat deficient in perspi- 
cuity. Had a treatise from the pen of this author, of greater 
Jength and plainer style than the present, been published in 
the early part. of::the discussion, it could not have failed to 
attract considerable attention. 

IV. Mr. Parnell’s Speech. — Mr. Parnell became known to 
the public several years ago as a writer on the state of the 
Bank of Ireland in 1804. (See Rev. Vol. xlviii., N.S., p. 399.) 
In the Bullion-question, he took a decided part in favour of the 
Report, and animadverted on the evidence of the mercantile 
witnesses as proceeding from a quarter which was wholly 
barren of general views. Moreover, he adds, the command 
of money is so paramount a consideration in the eye of the 
merchant, as to render him the zealous advocate of a paper- 
system, or of whatever promises to accomplish his object. — If 
we mark the fluctuations in the value of money at different 
epochs, we shall find, says Mr. P., that the fall which has oc- 
curred in our days is the only great fall for nearly a century 
and a half. From 1657 to 1700, the average price of wheat 
was 2l. 11s. per quarter; and, during the whole of the last: 
century, with the exception of the last seven years, it was on 
an average below that rate: but since 1793 the price of wheat 
has risen remarkably, and. the average of twenty years would 
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carry it to nearly 4]. per quarter. An increase in the price of 
corn having also been experienced throughout the Continent, to 
what, says Mr. Parnell, can this be owing except to the great 
addition made, in the present day, to the currency of the world 
by the adoption of paper-money? ‘The substitution of paper 
for coin in England must alone have thrown many millions of 
gold into circulation; and we are told that the bank-paper of 
Paris amounts to four millions, while that of Austria is not 
short of eight. Sweden, Denmark, Russia, and Portugal, have 
each their paper-currency ; which, though depreciated like the 
Austrian, serves to supply to a certain extent the place of 
coin, and, in course, to lower the value of the latter. From 
these various considerations, Mr. Parnell assumes that too 
much stress had been laid on the computed influence of our 
taxes and deficient harvests on the general price of commo- 
dities. ‘Taxes, he observes, (p.11.) operate only on the articles 
specifically taxed, and the enhancement of corn is likewise of 
partial effect. If this should seem plausible, yet, when closely 
scrutinized, we shall find in Mr. P. an additional example of 
the prevalent habit of overstraining arguments, and looking too 
much to one side of the question. No doubt, the adoption of 
paper-currency in the present age has tended to depreciate 
money: but the extent of that adoption has been much smaller 
in other countries than in our own. No doubt, likewise, the 
enhancement of corn affects chiefly the wages of labour: but 
how few commodities are independent of the fluctuations in the 
rate of labour? Again, if he would prove the effect of taxation 
to be partial, let Mr. Parnell discover and point out any article 
which is not subject, directly or indirectly, to its operation. 

In other divisions of the subject, our ideas approximate some- 
what more to those of Mr. Parnell. His observations on ex- 
change (p. 41.) would be intitled to notice at length, had not 
the question been already fully before our readers. He thinks, 
with Lord Liverpool, that an excess in our paper-currency had 
begun to exist before the stoppage in 17973 and he dates this 
unfortunate circumstance from the permission granted to the 
Bank of England to issue notes so low as 51. ‘This, it must be 
confessed, was a trespass on Dr. Smith’s well known limit of 
1ol. for notes in London, and 5]. in the country. Mr. P. does 
not, however, agree with Mr. Huskisson, that the recurrence of 
bank-stoppages is to be anticipated ; since, in a country pos- 
sessed of so much industry and capital as England may boast, 
it would be most extraordinary if we could not so manage our 
circulating medium as to provide against such disreputable and 
pernicious suspensions. Neither does he hold, with Mr. 
Horner, that the Bank of England, constituted as it is, has been 
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an institution of great public benefit; since a larger share of 
advantage might (in his opinion) have been obtained had the 
banking-business been left free, as in Scotland. He omits, 
however, to mention the particular manner in which the exclu- 
sive privilege of the Bank of England has been most hurtful ; 
we mean, in preventing the association of more than six names 
in any English banking-house; or, in other words, in precluding 
the country-part of England from the benefit of chartered banks. 
To what other cause are we to ascribe the endless multiplica- 
tion of petty banks in small towns ; and those examples of in- 
solvency, unfortunately too frequent among bankers, which 
form one of the chief evils in the extensive diffusion of paper- 
currency ? 

The case of the Bank of Ireland in 1804 has given rise to 
much argument ; the Bullionists maintaining that it was indica- 
tive of depreciation, which their opponents are equally resolute 
in denying. On this topic, Mr. Parnell’s opinion is intitled 
to considerable attention. At the time of the suspension of 
the cash-payments of the Bank of Ireland in 1797, its notes in 
circulation amounted to 600,000l., and the exchange with 
England was generally in favour of Ireland: but, the obligation to 


pay in cash having been removed, the Bank of Ireland extended _ 


its circulation so rapidly as to raise it in 1804 to 3,000,000l., 
being five times its former amount. Country banks having 
one on in the same hopeful ratio, it can excite little surprize 
to find that the exchange rose to ro per cent. against Ireland. 
A parliamentary-committee having investigated this irregularity, 
and recommended a reduction of the quantity of bank-paper, 
the application of that remedy had the desired effect, and the 
exchange was. re-established: but, say the opponents of the 
Bullion-committee, the circulation of the Bank of Ireland is 
again raised to three millions, and the course of exchange with 
England is not deranged. True, replies Mr. Parnell, but this pro- 
ceeds from the depreciation of English currency. “Were the pre- 
sent English currency equal to coin, or were it only equal to the 
value of Bank of England paper in 1804, we should soon see the 
rate of exchange turn against Ireland. Ifwe look at the rate of 
foreign exchanges, we find that they are now nearly twenty 
per cent. against Ireland, while guineas bear a premium of more 
than fifteen per cent. It is said, adds Mr. P., that to alter our 
present system would be incompatible with the public safety : 
but do those who made this remark mean to assert that no 
danger will attend the continuance of that system ? Is it a system 
beneficial to our commerce, and safe for our finances ? 
Wemust notextend ourabstract of this honourable gentleman’s 
speech: but enough has been cited to satisfy our readers that, 
though 
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though we may differ from him in the length to which he 
carries his.conclusions, we are disposed to regard him as inti- 
mately acquainted with the subject, and as giving proof of the 
ability which we ascribed to him in our criticism of his former 
work, nearly nine years ago. 

V. Lord Lauderdale on the Depreciation. —'This nobleman 
may now be termed a kind of veteran in questions of political 
economy ; and, in reviewing his principal production, the ‘ In- 
quiry into the Origin of Public Wealth,” (M.R., N.S., Vol. xliv.) 
we bore a favourable testimony to the extent of his reading, 
though we were obliged to dissent from several of his conclu- 
sions. A similar declaration is required by the two productions 
before us, on the Bullion-question. In his first pamphlet, he 
confines himself strictly to the proof of the existence of depre- 
ciation, and enters (p.25.) at considerable length on an ex- 
amination of the arguments of those who ascribe the state of 
our continental exchange to an unfavourable balance of trade. 
Among the variety of curious matter introduced in the form 
of notes, we find (pp. §2, 53.) an estimate of the quantity of the 
precious metals annually added to their circulation in the world. 
The object of this statement, and of a great portion of argu- 
ment which appears to us almost superfluous, is to shew the 


impossibility of specie rising in value while its quantity is on 


the inc-ease. A point of a different nature, and less known to 
the public, is brought forwards in a subsequent part of the 
pamphlet, (p.62.) in an account of a notable trial, in July 
1811, before the Court of King’s Bench. The case was in- 
titled Dennison v. Tollett, and stated that an agreement had 
been formed between Messrs. Lowndes and Batteson of Liver- 
pool on the one part, and Messrs. Dennison, Rainier, Thellusson, 
and others, eminent London merchants, on the other part, to 
support the credit of the former by the acceptances of the 
latter, which acceptances the Bank of England had agreed to 
discount to the extent of 100,oool. The Bank kept its word, 
and discounted the bills three times over, for they were as 
often renewed : yet still this aid, as is almost always the case 
in bill-accommodations, proved ineffectual ; Messrs. Lowndes 
and Co. becoming bankrupts, and the investigation of their 
affairs leading to an exposure of the transaction. “The assist- 
ance of the Bank was undoubtedly well meant: but after such 
a discovery its advocates cannot allege that its discounts are 
confined to bond fide transactions & prevent their antagonists 57? 
from saying that, were the Bank liable to pay in specie, no loans 
of such magnitude could be supplied. 

The noble Earl next proceeds to argue that the indepen- 
dence of the Bank with respect to Government affords no effec- 
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tual preventative against depreciation. Paper-money falls much 
faster, he allows, when circulated by a government : but it will 
still fall, if in excess, however popular may be the constitution 
of the body that issues it. Nothing’ will be found effectual in 
upholding its value but a limitation of its quantity; in proof of 
which his Lordship remarks that, in France, at the beginning of 
the Revolution, an emission took place in assignats, to the 
,amount of 700,000. sterling: a sum, which, though issued 
without any security, was too moderate to suffer any fall till it 
was followed by others of very different magnitude. Similar 
examples of maintaining the value of paper for a season, b 
limiting its amount, are furnished by the history of our Nort 
American colonies a century ago, and more recently in the war 
for their independence. In both cases, the subsequent course 
of events proved that depreciation invariably follows the undue 
increase of quantity. Moreover, adds Lord L., the early history 
of the Bank of England itself confirms this conclusion, and is 
replete with lessons of instruction directly applicable to our 
present state of embarrassment. At no period, he says, was 
more firmness exhibited in maintaining, against popular opinion, 
measures which a very critical situation of affairs rendered 
absolutely necessary for the salvation of the country. 

The manner in which our coin has travelled abroad, while 
our paper has remained at home, is very clearly explained by his. 
Lordship (p.172.);. though we are not fortunate enough to have 
him on our side with regard to the operation of mercantile 
causes in aggravating this mischief. Neither can we flatter 
ourselves that he would agree with us in considering the 
depreciation of our bank-paper as smaller with reference to 
domestic than to foreign commodities, — We are thus at issue 
with his Lordship on several material points, and must confine 
our testimony of approbation to the extent of his reading, 
which is abundantly shewn by the mass of information inter- 
spersed throughout the notes. 

VI. In his second tract, Lord L. goes a considerable way 
farther, and discusses the means of restoring our circulating 
medium to a salutary state; while he explains the manifold 
injury sustained by the public, as well as by individuals, from 
our present pecuniary system. He every where affords 
evidence of long continued attention to the subject: but 
we see little reason for enlarging on the scope of his labours, 
since the course of public affairs promises soon to put it in 
the power of Government to redeem the irregularity of our 
currency. It is equally unnecessary to notice his Lordship’s 
arguments against a perseverance in the present system, because 
the country at large seems to be decided in a wish to — 
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from it; and the ministry, at least since the elevation of Lord 
Liverpool, appear to participate cordially in that desire. Under 
this impression, we decline to enter on the contents of Lord 
L.’s second pamphlet; and we shall merely remark, that his 
tables in the Appendix afford several documents and calculations 
which will be useful to the investigators of the Bullion-question. 
They contain a long list of local tokens, with the weight and 
value of each; as well as a variety of estimates, exhibiting 
the difference in value between a sum paid in notes and a sum 
paid im coin. With these are inserted several letters from 
different parts of the country, all concurring in the necessity 
of resorting to local tokens, and in the disappearance of the 
silver money issued some time ago by the Bank. Our readers 
may remember that considerations of this nature induced 
Mr. Vansittart, in the last year, to withdraw an intended motion 
for calling in the tokens which had been circulated by private 


individuals. L o 





Art. XIII. A Selection of Irish Melodies, with Symphonies and 
Accompaniments by Sir John Stevenson, Mus. Doc., and cha- 
racteristic Words by Thomas Moore, Esq. ‘The Vth Number. 
Folio, 15s. Power. 


7‘ E not long since took notice of the first four numbers 

of this very popular work *; and having then given our 
opinion at some length on its general design and merits, little 
remains for us now to perform. ‘The character and execution 
of the sth Number do not materially differ from those of its 
predecessors; yet we think that, on the whole, something is 
observable of that wane, or decline, to which Mr. Moore alludes 
in the advertisement prefixed : 


‘ It is not,’ says he, ¢ so much frem a want of materials, and still less 
from any abatement of zeal or industry, that we have adopted the re- 
solution of bringing our task to a close ; but we feel so proud, for our 
country’s sake and our own, of the interest which this purely Irish 
work has excited, and so anxious lest a particle of that interest should 
be lost by any ill-judged protraction of its existence, that we think it 
wiser to take away the cup from the lip, while its flavour is yet, we 
trust, fresh and sweet, than to risk any longer trial of the charm, or 
give so much as not to leave some wish for more. In speaking thus 
I allude entirely to the airs, which are, of course, the main attraction 
of these volumes ; and, though we have still many popular and de- 
lightful Melodies to produce, yet it cannot be denied that we should 
soon experience some difficulty, in equalling the richness and novelty 
of the earlier Numbers, for which, as we had the choice of all before 
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us, we naturally selected only the most rare and beautiful. The poetry 
too would be sure to sympathize with the decline of the music ; and, 
however fecbly my words have kept pace with the excellence of 
the airs, they would follow their falling off, I fear, with wonderful 
alacrity. So that, altogether, both pride and prudence counsel us 
to stop, while the work 1s yet, we believe, flourishing and attractive, 
and, in the imperial style, “ stantes mori,’’ before we incur the charge 
either of altering for the worse, or, what ts equally euspibtiacilite, 
continuing too long the same.’ 


The present Number contains twelve airs, seven of which 
are harmonized for two or more voices. “The first air is the 
well-known ‘ Alley Croker ;” and our readers will no doubt 

be glad to see how Mr. Moore has trodden on the ground 
which has been already traversed so often by others: 


I. 
¢ Through Erin’s Isle, 
To sport awhile, 
( As Love and Valour wander’d, 

With Wit, the sprite, 
Whose quiver bright 

A thousand arrows squander’d ; 
Where’er they pass, 
A triple grass * 

Shoots up, with dew-drops streaming, 
As softly green 
As emeralds seen 

Thro’ purest crystal gleaming ! 


* Oh the Shamrock, the green, immortal Shamrock ! 
Chosen leaf 
Of Bard and Chief, 
Old Erin’s native Shamrock ! 


2. 
‘ Says Valour, ‘ See, 
They spring for me, 
Those leafy gems of morning !’>— 
Says Love, * No, no, 
For me they grow, 
My fragrant path adorning !””— 
But Wit perceives 
The triple leaves, 





‘ * Saint Patrick is said to have made use of that species of the 
trefoil, to which in Ireland we give the name of Shamrock, in ex- 
cay the doctrine of the Trinity to the pagan Irish. I do not 

now if there be py omen reason for our adoption of this plant as a 
national emblem. ope, among the antients, was sometimes repre- 
sented as a beautiful child, “ standing upon tip-toes, and a trefoil or 
three-coloured grass in her hand.”? ? 


And 
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And eries, ** Oh! do not sever 
A type, that blends 
Three godlike friends, 
Love, Valour, Wit, for ever !”” 
¢ Oh the Shamrock, the green, immortal Shamrock ! 
Chosen leaf 
Of Bard and Chief, 
Old Erin’s native Shamrock !’ 


The music belonging to these words contains nothing that is 
new, or worthy of remark: it is the simple old air, with 
symphonies in the style adopted by Sir John Stevenson through- 
out this work. 

The air called ¢ Molly, my Dear,’ follows next, and is open 
to rather more observation. We must quote two lines of this 
song to serve as foundation for the remarks which we have to 
make: 


‘ At the mid hour of night, when stars are weeping, I fly 
To the lone vale we low’d, when life shone warm in thine eye.” 


Now we will appeal to any of our readers, (nay to Mr. Moore 
himself,) whether these lines are allowable as verses; and we 
may, with equal confidence, ask any who are conversant with 
_ music, whether a succession of notes expressing such lines, 
without any repetitions or divisions, can be called an air? 
The phrases in this music consist each of five bars, which we 
believe to be equally contrary to the soundest rules of compo- 
sition and to the practice of the best masters. Such a piece 
ought not, at this time of day, to be brought forwards as beau- 
tiful: it is to our ears perfectly barbarous, and worthy only of 
the earliest and rudest age of the science. 

‘ The last Rose of Summer,’ to the tune of “ Groves of 
Blarney,” has great beauty, and the air is delightful. 


- 
¢ ?T is the last rose of summer, 

Left blooming alone ; 

All her lovely companions 
Are faded and gone ; 

No flower of her kindred, 
No rose-bud is nigh, 

To reflect back her blushes 
Or give sigh for sigh ! 


2. 
¢ T’ll not leave thee, thou lone one ! 
To pine on the stem ; 
Since the lovely are sleeping, 


Go, sleep thou with them ; 
Thus 
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Thus kindly I scatter 
Thy leaves o’er the bed, 
Where thy mates of the garden 
Lie scentless and dead. 


3. 
* So soon may J follow, 
When friendships decay, 
And from Love’s shining circle 
The gems drop away ! 
When true hearts lie wither’d, ; 


And fond ones are flown, 
Oh! who would inhabit 
This bleak world alone ?” \ 


This is one of the harmonized airs, and is arranged for 
four voices in an extremely charming manner. 

Of « The Minstrel Boy,’ which follows, we must say that 
it is a spirited little poem: but our limits will not permit us 
to do more than refer to it. 

The celebrated old air of ** Moll Roone” is one of the best 
specimens which we have seen throughout the work: the air 
is plaintive, simple, and sweet; and the words are in Mr. 
Moore’s happiest manner. We extract them: 











I. 

¢ Farewell! — but, whenever you welcome the hour 
That awakens the night-song of mirth in your bower, 
Then think of the friend, who once welcom’d it too, 
And — his own griefs to be happy with you. 
His griefs may return—not a hope may remain 
Of the few that have brightened his path-way of pain — 
But he ne’er will forget the short vision that threw 
Its enchantment around him, while ling’ring with you ! 


2. 

‘ And still on that evening, when pleasure fills up 
To the highest top sparkle each heart and each cup, 
Where’er my path lies, be it gloomy or bright, 

My soul, happy friends! shall be with you that night ; 

' Shall join in your revels, your sports, and your wiles, 
And return to me, beaming all o’er with your smiles ! — 
Too blest, if it tells me that, ’mid the gay cheer, 

Some kind voice had murmur’d, “ I wish he were here !”’ 


3. 

‘ Let Fate do her worst, there are relics of joy, 
Bright dreams of the past, which she cannot destroy, 
And which come, in the night-time of sorrow and care, 
To bring back the features that joy ue’d to wear. 


ti1o Long, 
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Long, long be my heart with such memories fill’d ! 
Like the vase, in which roses have once been distill’d — 
You may break, you may ruin the vase, if you will ; 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still!” 


“© Quo semel est imbuta recens servabit odorem 
Testa dit.’’ Hor. 
In the advertisement to which we have already referred, we 
are informed that the sixth Number will appear in the course 
of this year, and that it will probably be the last of the series ; 





the whole being intended to form three thin volumes. J.Hod . 


ee Sees ———--- —— Oo 


Art. XIV. A Selection of Scotish Melodies, with Symphonies 
and Accompaniments for the Piano Forte, by Henry R. Bishop, 
and Words by Horace Twiss, Esq. No. J. Folio. 15s. Power. 


pHs as we learn from Mr. Twiss’s preface, is only a frag- 
ment of a larger work which he had undertaken before the 
Irish Melodies made their appearance, and which was intended 
to comprize a selection of all our national music, English, Irish, 
Scotch, and Welsh. Mr. T. thus explains his intention: 


‘ When the idea of this work was originally suggested to me, the 
Irish Melodies of Mr. Moore had not yet appeared. It was then 
my intention to publish a selection of a// our national music, whe- 
ther English, Welch, Scotish, or Irish; but when I found that the 
Irish airs had passed into the hands of a poet, whose genius ensured 
to them an immediate and perpetually increasing celebrity, I had no 
hesitation in altering my plan: and as a musical selection, professing 
to be general, would have been obviously imperfect when the Irish 
compositions should have been taken away, I resolved upon confining 
myself to the melodies of Scotiand alone. 

‘ Every one must have remarked how much these sweet and simple 
airs have suffered from the demerit of the words associated with them. 
In this country, almost every musical publication must depend, for 
its popularity, upon female patronage ; and, without any affectation 
of refinement, it may fairly be observed, that the generality of the 
Scotish ballads, even where there is no improper freedom of thought, 
are written in too rude and careless a style, and upon topics too 
stale and vulgar, for the chastened taste and feeling of well-edu- 
cated women. The real lovers of the Scotish music would have done 


more for its popularity by one small selection, containing only the ~ 


few songs of which the subjects are adapted to the general taste of 
good society, than by all their multifarious collections of ballads, 
about milk-pails and ewes, and the low amours of jilted swains and 
murmuring shepherdesses. I am aware, that to several delightful airs 
have been annexed some beautiful little poems, chiefly written by 
Burns, and by two or three contemporaries of our own; but these 
gems, in proportion to the load of dross, are very, very few: and 
the great majority of all the spirited and touching melodies to which 
Scotland has given birth, still remain coupled with words fatiguingly 
dull, maukish, and obsolete. 


‘ In 
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‘ In the present publication, therefore, my principal object has 
been, to choose such topics as may be the most generally interesting to 
eultivated readers. If I shall appear to have attained so desirable 
an end, the public, I trust, will pardon the otherwise inexcusable 
offence, of heaping a new cellection upon a pile already so unreason- 
ably voluminous.’ 


It was certainly not unnecessary, in our apprehension, to ex- 
plain the period at which these ballads were written ; since the 
style of them, and the very turn of the thoughts and language, 


. Ju {bear such a striking resemblance to Mr. Moore’s compositions, 


























that critics would, no doubt, have been found wicked enough 
to suppose that the case was different from what it really is, 
and that Mr.Twiss’s poems were written, as they were certainly 
published, long after those of Mr. Moore. ‘That, however, 
not being the co. we shall content ourselves with noticing the 
similarity of style, which justifies us in offering to Mr. ‘T'wiss 
also much of the praise that we have bestowed on Mr. Moore; 
and the manner in which this Number is executed has made us 
much regret the information thus given at the conclusion of 
the preface : 


¢ That I have not the prospect of continuing a work, which, on 
several accounts, was extremely interesting to me, is matter of more 
regret to myself, than I can hope it will be to my readers. How- 
ever, the profession of the bar appears to be so incompatible with 
periodical versification, that I am afraid this Number, as it is the 
first, will be also the last, of my projected selection. But it will 
flatter, as well as gratify me, if my attempt shall rouse the ambition 
of some poet, whose endowments may qualify him better for the task, 
and who may not be too proud nor too busy to twine his fairer 
wreaths around the neglected Harp of Scotland. Through a long 
and gloomy night, that Harp has slumbered in almost unbroken 
silence ; it is time for the light of a brighter genius to shine upon its 
chords, and, like the morning sun upon the statue of Memnon, awake 
them into harmony and life.’ 


Mr. T.’s preface, which (to use a Trans-atlantic phrase) is 
lengthy, consists principally of a dissertation on inversion in 
poetical language. We fully agree with Mr. Twiss in the ge- 
neral principle of objection to forced inversion: but, in our 
judgment, it is only part of a principle of objection still more 
general to every thing that is forced and unnatural; and we 
cannot adopt his criterion that * those inversions, which would 
be unallowable in impassioned and declamatory prose,’ are to be 
condemned in poetry. If we mistake not, all writers on the 
subject of versification are agreed that inversion is one of the 
— which distinguish it from prose: poetical inversion, 

erefore, must necessarily be something different from the in- 
version of prose :—but there cannot, we imagine, be any _ 
culty 
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culty in distinguishing that which is natural and easy from that 
which is forced and perplexed; and, as no more certain cri- 
terion can be found, we do not see the possibility of farther 
narrowing the rule. The nearer, however, the language of 
poetry approaches to simplicity of style, and the less it involves 
the sense or requires an effort to apprehend it, the more ex- 
cellent is the versification; and, if this observation be appli- 
cable to the art in all its forms, who will deny that it is most 
peculiarly just with reference to lyric composition? The ne- 
cessity of pronouncing the words of a song in a tone and mea- 
sure dictated by the air (a matter often of no small difficulty, 
when the composer is not to a certain degree a poet also,) is 
in itself a sufficient reason for requiring the greatest simplicity 
of style: but it is not the only reason; since the necessary bre- 
vity is another, not less strong. As Mr. Twiss has proceeded, 
in the work now before us, on the principle thus explained in 
his preface, it is fair to say that, although we have felt our- 
selves obliged in some measure to dissent from his doctrine, we 
do not perceive that it has led him into any material faults.— 
It too often happens that those candidates for ** the meed of 
song,” who make simplicity their only aim, are betrayed into 
tameness and puerility of style: but we do not find any occa- 
sion for charging Mr. Twiss with either of these defects. It is 
time, however, to quit discussion, and to give our readers some 
account of the work. 

We have, indeed, little more to say than that this selection 
is formed on a plan almost exactly similar to that of the Irish 
Melodies. The present Number contains twelve airs, the words 
of which treat generally of absent friends, or convey reflections 
on death, female influence, forsaken maids, love, joy, and sad- 
ness, with a little mixture of politics* and popular topics; 
though, on this latter subject, it is much more sparing than the 
Irish Melodies. We select, as one of the best specimens, the 
song which Mr. 'T. has named ¢ A Poet’s Tomb: 

I. 


¢ Tho’ my visions of life are so soon to depart, 
Yet sigh not, dear Helen! thus deeply for me: 
The ling’ring pulsations that throb in my heart 
Are only its fond apprehensions for thee. 
Oh! sad are the perils that compass thy way, 
For a season of | sorrow and darkness is nigh : — 
When the glow-worm appears at the close of the day, 
Her lustre betrays her, and dooms her to die. 





* The first song, on the misfortunes of the Bourbon family, shews 
that Mr. T. little suspected their restitution to empire so shortly after 
its composition. , 

* For 


——* oe oe ~ 
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2- 
¢ For me, love! no sweet-wasting odours shall burn, 
No marble invoke thee to deck it with flow’rs ; 
My ashes shall rest in a crystalline urn, 
_ And that urn be abroad in the sun and the show’rs. 
It shall lightly be swept by the cool-blowing gale, 
When the gay-colour’d evening shines cheerfully through : 
Around it the shadows of twilight shall sail, 
And the mists of the morning embalm it in dew. 


3. 
¢ Sweet girl! may thy relics be laid in that shrine ! 
For, though death, we are told, is unconscious of love, 
Yet it soothes me to hope they may mingle with mine, 
As our spirits will mingle for ever above. 
And if, when the race of our being is run, 
Any record remain of the loves that we bore, 
Our story shall be, that in life we were one, 
And in dying we met to be parted no more.’ 


The idea appears to have been borrowed from the well-known 
and beautiful elegy of ‘Tibullus; and the second stanza reminds 
us of Burns. —The ‘ Song of a Scotish Emigrant’ was doubt- 
less suggested by a beautiful passage in the third canto of Mar- 
mion. ‘The last stanza of address from the wanderer, ¢ thro’ 
Susquehana’s wood-encumber’d brake,’ possesses considerable 
merit : 

¢ Even here, lovely Scotland ! in want and in woe, 

With a proud recollection I muse upon thee ; 

For thy spirit is pure as thy mantle of snow, 
And firm as thy rocks that embosom the sea. 

May the waters of 'Time, while their current shall pour, 
Ever nourish thy laurels, and brighten their hue ! 

May Friendship and Feeling still hallow thy shore, 
And the loves of thy children be tender and true !’ 


Human life has frequently been compared to a bubble; yet 
the following mode of putting the comparison has not occurred 
to us before, and is very pretty : 


‘ To night, not a tear must be suffer’d to roll, 
But the drops that may fall from the brim of the bowl: 
For though, like the bubbles that float in our wine, 
We rise on the surface, and fade with a breath, 
Yet the bubbles themselves have a moment to shine, 


And they dance on the wave, ere they melt into death.’ 

In these extracts, we presume, our readers will have re- 
cognized a striking resemblance to Mr. Moore; and though we 
do not here discover all his brilliancy and classical elegance, all 
the ease and smoothness with which he overcomes difficulties, 
or all the power by which he gives dignity to trifles, we find a 
style 
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style uniformly chaste, and well adapted to the principal purpose 
of lyric composition, that of being suited to musicalemployment. 

With respect to the part of the musical arranger of the work, 
we have to observe that accompaniment has become, in the 
present advanced stage of the science,-so much a matter of 
course, that little novelty can be expected in a production of 
this kind, in which the airs do not admit any very great bold- 
ness or variety. ‘To those who have heard Mr. Bishop’s com- 
positions in the Scotish manner, and especially the sweet 
strain to which he has set Lord Byron’s early poem of * Loch 
na Garr,” we need scarcely say that no artist could be better 
qualified to arrange airs composed in a style of which he is 
himself so excellent a master. His symphonies are more 
simple than those of Sir John Stevenson, and he has avoided to 
harmonize the airs which we have felt it our duty to disapprove 
in our former article on the Irish Melodies. Of the selection 
of the airs in the present Number, we cannot speak very fa- 
vourably ; and, if the work should not proceed, we shall regret 
the more that Mr. Bishop did not, at the first, display his 
taste on those airs which are (in our opinion, justly,) more en- 
deared to us by their popularity. We trust, however, that the 
design may be sufficiently patronized to be continued ; and we 
should be glad to see it followed by a similar selection of Welsh 
airs, many of which are very beautiful: but we cannot go farther 
in encouraging such selections, particularly when no proofs 
are offered of a peculiar national style. We would also take 
this opportunity of remarking that it is the business of selec- 
tion to produce the most exquisite specimens: consequently 
that, in each class, the number selected must be few; and, if 


variety be sacrificed, (which to a certain degree it must,) it 
should be sacrificed only for beauty. 





Art. XV. History of the Waldenses, connected with a Sketch of the 
Christian Church, from the Birth of Christ to the Eighteenth Cen- 


tury. By WilliamJones. 8vo. pp.600. 12s. Boards. Button, &c. 


|T™ work before us is not intended to settle doubtful points in 

ecclesiastical history, nor to throw any new light on that 
subject; it affects no displays of nice critical investigation, 
nor does it assume to be taken from original writers: its sole 
object is stated to be that of rendering accessible to common 
readers the important and valuable information which lies scat- 
tered in a number of voluminous productions. Moderate, 
however, as are its pretensions, it contains a great variety of 
Curious and highly interesting particulars: which, though not 
derived from primitive sources, are nevertheless worthy of re- 


liance, 


J.Hoa . 
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liance, the writer having had recourse only to the best se. 
condary authorities; and, as he has exercised a sound judgment 
in his selections, his matter at once amuses and instructs, so 
that works of a higher order must yield to the present in this 
respect. Though the individual bias of Mr. Jones, which leads 
him to fix his attention on passages that did not suit the 
purposes of others, is very perceptible throughout, we do not 
mean to-dispute his ingenuousness and good faith; which, in- 
deed, are apparent in every page. His own views have evi- 
dently determined the frame and texture of the volume: but, 
if facts are obviously introduced for a purpose, they are fairly 
related; if omissions may be traced, we meet with no misre- 
presentations ; and if the pages might sometimes be rendered 
more full, they are never loaded with apocryphal relations. 

From a very early period, according to Mr. Jones, the true 
church ceased to exist within the pale of the ruling hierarchy, 
and took refuge amid the retreats of sectaries. He finds the 
successors of the apostles not among the officers of the nominal 
church, but among the teachers of those fluctuating bodies. 
According to him, the Novatians, the Paulicians, the Wal- 
denses, the Cathari, orPuritans of antiquity and of the middle 
ages, and the followers of the illustrious Reformers of the fif- 
teenth century, constitute the true flock of Christ; while the 
party which arrogated to itself exclusively the Christian name, 
which anathematized and ill treated separatists, was itself 
apostate and heretical. He is at no loss to shew that the 
Christian spirit had, at a very early period, disappeared from 
the church, and that the Christian virtues no longer distin- 
guished those who called themselves Christians; while he 
lays before his readers numerous instances of rare merit, and 
of sufferings patiently and nobly endured, among those whom the 
dominant church had cast without its pale. No sooner does the 
church form a connection with the state, adopt the maxims of 
temporal politics, and take in its hands the weapons of perse- 
eution, than the author charges her with apostacy, and refuses 
to acknowlege her spiritual title; which, he contends, is to 
be considered from that time as vested in the objects of her 
persecution. Although our views do not wholly coincide in 
these matters with the ideas of Mr. Jones, and although we differ _ 
from him in many particulars, we must bear our testimony to 
the industry and judgment which his labours display, and to 
the candour which they every where discover. 

Six chapters form the volume; treating respectively of The 
Rise and Progress of Christianity from the Birth of Christ to the 
Close of the first Century; —of The Christian Church from the 
Close of the first Century to the Establishment of Christianity under 

It Constantine ;— 
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Constantine ;—of The State of Christianity from the Accession of Cone 
stantine to the Rise of the Waldenses, A.D. 306 to 800 ;—of The 


State of Christianity from the Beginning of the ninth to the End of 


the twelfth Century ; —of The History of the Waldenses and Albie 
genses from the Times of Peter Waldo, to those of Wickliff, A.D. 
1160 to 1360;—of The History of the Waldenses fram the 
Middle of the fourteenth to the Close of the seventeenth Century. 

Observing on the new constitution of the church as settled 
under Constantine, Mr. Jones states that 


‘ The government of it was, as far as possible, arranged conform- 
ably to the government of the state. ‘The Emperor himself assumed 
the title of Bishop, and claimed the power of regulating its external 
affairs: and he and his successors convened councils, in which they 
presided, and determined all matters of discipline. The bishops cor- 
responded to those magistrates whose jurisdiction was confined to 
single cities ; the metropolitans to the proconsuls or presidents of pro- 
vinces; the primates to the Emperor’s vicars, each of whom governed 
one of the imperial provinces. Canons and prebendaries of cathedrak 
churches took their rise from the societies of ecclesiastics, which Eu- 
sebius, Bishop of Verceil, and after him Augustine, formed in their 
houses, and in which these prelates were styled their fathers and 
masters. 

¢ This constitution of things was an entire departure from the order 
of worship, established under Divine direction by the apostles of Christ 
in the primitive churches. In fact, scarcely any two things could be 
more dissimilar than was the simplicity of the gospel-dispensation 
from the hierarchy established under Constantine the Great. ‘ Let 
none,”’ says Dr.*Mosheim, alluding to the first and second centuries, 
“ confound the bishops of this primitive and golden period of the 
church, with those of whom we read in the Follow tig ages. For 
though they were both designated by the same name, yet they dif- 
fered extremely, in many respects. A bishop during the first and 
second century, was a person who had the care of one Christian as- 
sembly, which, at that time, was, generally speaking, small enough 
to be contained in a private house. In this assembly he acted not so 
much with the authority of a master, as with the zeal and diligence 
of a faithful servant. The churches, also, in those early times, were 
entirely independent ; none of them subject to any foreign jurisdic- 
tion, but each one governed by its own rulers and its own laws. 
Nothing is more evident than the perfect equality that reigned among 
the primitive churches ; nor does there ever appear, in the first cen- 
tury, the smallest trace of that association of provincial churches, 
from which councils and metropolitans derive their origin.’ To which 
we may add, that the first churches acknowledged no earthly po- 
tentate as their head. This had been expressly prohibited by their 
Divine Master. ‘ The kings of the Gentiles,” said he, “ exercise 
lordship over them; and they that exercise an authority upon them 
are termed benefactors. But with you it shall not be so;—let 
him that is greatest among you be as the younger, and he that is 
chief, as he that doth serve.”” Again, “ Be not ye called Rabbi; 
Rev. June, 1814. O for 
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for one is your master even Christ, and all ye are brethren. And 
call no man your father upon the earth; for one is your father 
who is in heaven. Neither be ye called masters; for one is your 
master, even Christ. But he that is greatest among you shall be your 
servant ; and whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased, while he 
that humbleth himself shall be exalted.?? These divine maxims, 
which are in perfect unison with the whole tenor of the New Tes- 
tament, were entirely disregarded by the ecclesiastics who undertook 
to new-model the constitution of the Christian church, under the 
auspices of Constantine, and whom, as a matter of courtesy, they con- 
descended to make its earthly head.’ | 


Treating of this period, the fourth century, Mr. J. thus 
continues : 


‘ The Scriptures were now no longer the standard of the Christian 
faithe What was orthodox and what heterodox were, from hence- 
forward, to be determined by the decisions of fathers and councils ; 
and religion propagated, not by the apostolic methods of persuasion 
accompanied with the meekness and gentleness of Christ, but by im- 
perial edicts and decrees ; nor were gainsayers to be brought to con- 
viction by the simple weapons of reason and Scripture, but persecuted 
and destroyed. It cannot surprise us, if after this we find a continual 
fluctuation of the public faith, just as the prevailing party obtained 
the imperial authority to support them ; or that we should meet with 
little else in ecclesiastical history than violence and cruelties committed 
by men who had wholly departed from the simplicity of the Christian 
doctrine and profession; men enslaved to avarice and ambition; and 
carried away with views of temporal grandeur, high preferments, and 
large revenues.’ 


In this part of his work, Mr. Jones also takes occasion to 
advert to the origin of the Novatians : 4 


«It may,’ he says, ‘ be proper to remark, that long before the times 
of which we now treat, some Christians had seen it their duty to with- 
draw from the communion of the churchof Rome. The first instance 
of this we find on record is the case of Novatian, who in the year 251 
was ordained the pastor of a church in the city of Rome, which main- 
tained no fellowship with the Catholic church. It is unquestionably 
a very difficult matter at this very remote period to ascertain the real 
grounds of difference between Novatian and his opponents. Those 
who are in any tolerable degree convetsant with theological contro- 
versy, will scarcely need to be apprised how much caution is neces- 
sary to guard against being misled by the false representatioxis which 
different parties give of each other’s principles and conduct. Nova- 
tian is said to have refused to receive into the communion of the 
church any of those persons who, in the time of persecution, had 
been induced, through fear of sufferings or death, to apostatize from 
their profession, and offer sacrifices to the heathen deities ; a principle 


which he founded upon a mistaken view of Heb. vi. 4—6.’ 


As from this early epoch in the history of Christianity, the au- 
thor considers that the nominal church altogether departed from 
5 the 
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the spirit and manners of its founder, and that ever since the 
true church was to be found among the separatists, at the head 
of whom he places the Novatians, we are induced to transcribe 
the following passage from the Ecclesiastical Researches of the 
late Mr. Robert Robinson, which Mr. Jones quotes, because it 
contains an epitome of Mr. J.’s sentiments on the present sub- 
ject, and will enable the reader to perceive the views with 
which his work has been penned. Mr. Robinson says of No- 
vatian : 


s «¢ He was an elder in the church of Rome, a man of extensive 
learning, holding the same doctrine as the church did, and published 
several treatises in defence of what he believed. His address was 
eloquent and insinuating, and his morals irreproachable. He saw 
with extreme pain the intolerable depravity of the church. Christians 
within the space of a very few years were caressed by one emperor, 
and persecuted by another. In seasons of prosperity many persons 
rushed into the church for base purposes, In times of adversity, 
they denied the faith, and reverted again to idolatry. When the squall 
was over, away they came again to the church, with all their vices, to 
deprave others by their examples. The bishops, fond of proselytes, 
encouraged all this; and transferred the attention of Christians from 
the old confederacy for virtue, to vain shows at Easter, and other 
Jewish ceremonies adulterated too with paganism. On the death of 
Bishop Fabian, Cornelius, a brother elder, and a violent partizan for 
taking in the multitude, was put in nomination. Novatian opposed 
him ; but as Cornelius carried his election, and he saw no prospect 
of reformation, but on the contrary a tide of immorality pouring into 
the church, he withdretv, and a great many with him. Cornelius, 
irritated by Cyprian, who was just in the same condition, through 
the remonstrance of virtuons men at Carthage, and who was exas- 
perated beyond measure with one of his own elders, named Novatus, 
who had quitted Carthage, and gone to Rome to espouse the cause of 
Novatian, called a council, and got a sentence of excommunication 
passed against Novatian. In the end Novatian formed a church, 
and was elected bishop. Great numbers followed his example, and 
all over the empire Puritan churches were constituted, and flourished 
through the succeeding two hundred years. Afterwards, when penal 
laws obliged them to lurk in corners, and worship God in private, 
they were distinguished by a variety of names, and a succession of 
them continued “i the Reformation.” ” 


To this Mr. Jones adds: 


‘ The doctrinal sentiments of the Novatians appear to have been 
very scriptural, and the discipline of their churches rigid. They 
were the first class of Christians who obtained the name of (Cathari) 
Puritans, an appellation which doth not appear to have been. chosen 
by themselves, but applied to them by. their adversaries; from 
which we may reasonably conclude that their manners were simple 
and irreproachable. ‘They are said to have disapproved of second 
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\ marriages, regarding them as sinful ; but in this they erred in come 
mon with:Tertullian and' many other eminent persons. A third 
charge against them was, that they did not pay due reverence to the 
martyrs, nor allow that there was any virtue in their reliques! —A 
plain proof of their good sense.’— | 

‘ We are elartnet by Mosheim, that the schism which thus ori- 

inated at Rome, soon extended to other places. ‘* It was followed 
By many,” says he, “and their societies flourished, until the fifth 
“century, in the greatest part of those provinces which had received the 
gospel.’? One cannot but lament the scantiness of our information 
concerning this class of Christians, who appear to have had the truth 
among them, and to have walked in obedience to the commands. of 


God.’ 


Another feature of these early times, which the author cone 
siders as supporting his views, is contained in the subsequent 
passage : 


¢ The senate of Constantinople deputed an orator, of the name of 
Themistius, to express their loyal devotion to the new emperor. His 
oration is preserved, and merits particular attention, for the discove 
which it inadvertently makes of the state of the established Catholic 
church at that period. « In the recent changes,’’ says he, ‘ both 
religions have been alternately disgraced, by the seeming acquisition 
of worthless proselytes, of those votaries of the reigning purple, who 
could pass, without a reason and without a blush, from the church to 
the temple, and from the altars of Jupiter to the sacred table of the 
Christians.”” Could a volume give us a more striking picture of the 
wretched state to which the Christian profession was reduced in so 
short a time as half a century after its establishment ?” 


It is with great seeming complacency that Mr. Jones intro- 
duces to his readers the charges which his contemporaries 
urged against Aérius; and here he finds a champion who pro- 
mulgated his own favourite opinions as early as the fifth cen- 
tury : 


‘ FErius,’ he relates, ¢ was an elder of the church of Sebastia in 
Pontus; and, as Epiphanius, who undertook to confute him and all 
other heretics, informs us, obstinately defended four great errors. 
These were, 1. That bishops were not distinguished from presbyters 
or elders, by any Divine right, for that, according to the New Testa- 
ment, their offices and authority were absolutely the same. 2. That it 
was wrong to offer up any prayers for the dead, which it seems was ° 
become customary in those days. 3. That there was no authority 
in the word of God for the celebration of Easter, as a religious 
solemnity ; and, 4. That fasts ought not to be prefixed to the annual 
return of days, as the time of Lent and the week preceding Easter. 
Such seems to have been the heresy of AErius, and his writings in 
defence of which, we are told, met with the most cordial reception 
from his cotemporaries — ‘* We know with the utmost certainty,” 
says Mosheim, ‘ that it was highly agreeable to many good Chris- 
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‘tians, who were no longer able to bear the tyranny and arrogance 
of the bishops of this century.” ’ 


Having before thrown out hints respecting his particular 
Opinions, Mr. Jones now steps forwards, and unequivocally proe 
claims them in the subsequent passage : 


‘ The distinction between bishop and presbyter or elder, which 
ZErius so strenuously opposed, seems to have prevailed early in the 
Christian church, yet it is demonstrably without the shadow of foun- 
dation in the New Testament. ‘ That the terms, Jishop and elder 
are sometimes used promiscuously in the New Testament,” says Dr. 
Campbell, ‘‘ there is no critic of any name who now pretends to 
dispute. The passage, Acts, xx. 17., &c. is well known. Paul from 
Miletus sent to Ephesus, and called the elders of the church, saying, 
«Take heed to yourselves, and to all the church over which the 
Holy Ghost hath made you overseers (literally excxore;, bishops). 
Similar to this is a passage in Titus, chap. i. 5., ‘* For this cause 
left I thee in Crete that thou shouldest set in order the things 
that are wanting, and ordain elders (me:ofvlee;) in every my °F 
Ver.7. “ For a bishop (exixores) must be blameless.” In like 
manner the apostle Peter, 1 Epist. v. 1., ‘* The elders (weeoBviips:) 
which are among you, I exhort, &c. Ver. 2., “* Feed the flock of 
God which is among you, taking the oversight thereof, (eacxorsiles,) 
discharging the office of bishops.””? So much for the heresy of /Erius: 
as it respected the denial of any: distinction between the office of 
bishop and presbyter. On the other three particulars of his heresy, 
It is, at this time of day, quite unnecessary for me to bestow a word 
in the way of apology.’ 

The scriptural grounds for the equality of the two clerical 
orders have seldom been more forcibly stated in so'small a com- 
pass; and surely here the Romanist and the jure divino Epis- 
copalian must be perplexed. 

The author pays a just tribute to Vigilantius; who, at the 
beginning of the fifth century, made a zealous stand against 
the corruptions of the times, and who, on that account, was 
treated very roughly by St. Jerome. A specimen of the holy 
father’s refutation of the supposed errors of his antagonist, 
which is given by Mr. Jones, shews that his logic was not 
Superior to his temper, and that his reasoning manifested as 
little of solidity as his spirit possessed of Christianity. — This ~ 
Vigilantius was a learned and eminent presbyter of the 
Christian church, who wrote a book against the institution of 
monks, the celibacy of the clergy, praying for the dead, invok- 
ing the martyrs, adoring their reliques, celebrating their vigils, 
and lighting up candles to them, after the manner of the 
Pagans. ‘The work is unhappily lost. 

In order to preserve the continuity of the apostolic suc- 
cession, the Paulicians are admitted within the pale of the 
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author’s true church. It might be said that bias here carries 
him to an unjustifiable length; and the charge could not easil 
be repelled, did he not himself apprize his readers that his 
hypothesis rests not only in a considerable degree on conjec- 
ture, but is also opposed by the accounts of this sect which 
antiquity has handed down to us. It is true that Mr. Gibbon 
states that Peter Siculus, from whom we have the fullest report 
of them, writes concerning them ‘ with prejudice and passion 5” 
and w¢ must admit that the ill treatment and persecution, 
which they suffered from the church of that day, raise a 
strong presumption in their favour: because, whether the 
church is or is not.at this time to be denominated Anti- 
christian, it cannot be doubted that, from a period not much later 
than that which Mr. Jones fixes, it had abandoned the spirit 
and violated the maxims of its founder. By their adversaries, 
these sectaries were charged with denying the divinity of the 
Old Testament: but Mr. Jones is of opinion, that they only 
disputed the construction assigned by the Catholics to that part 
of Divine writ, by which they sanctioned their usurpations 
of temporal authority; and that ‘on this account the latter 
charged them with rejecting its Divine origin. If, however, 
we allow the claim of the Paulicians to the character which 
the author ascribes to them, and in a matter of so much 
importance can rest satisfied with conjectures and pre- 
sumptions, his hypothesis will still remain defective, Even 
on his own statement, it seems to betray a glaring incon- 
sistency, which nothing but the spirit of system could prevent 
him from perceiving. According to him, the ostensible 
church ceased to be the true church as early as the third 
century; and the schismatic Novatians, and not the self- 
named orthodox, perpetuated the succession of the apostles. 
On the extirpation of the Paulicians, which was the atchieve- 
ment of an orthodox empress, the notorious Theodora, (who, 
we are told, had a hundred thousand persons put to death 
for being of this persuasion,) the author finds the true church 
removed from Syria to the vicinity of the Alps, to Turin, 
and to the vallies of Piedmont. In his judgment, Claude 
of Turin is in this age the sole apostle of truth, and 
becomes the founder of a succession of true believers, the 
Waldenses ; who make a distinguished figure in ecclesiastical 
history, and who are worthy of all the encomiums which Mr. J. 
and other Protestant writers bestow on them. Mr. Jones 
follows the late Mr. Robinson in his account of Claude, and 
adopts all his conjectures: but, even if we give credit to their 
representations, an inconsistency still appears in the hypothesis 
which we think is fatal to it. Ciaude, if he preached thc 
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doctrines of the heretics and schisniatics, always continued to 
be a member of the church, and lived and died in its com- 
munion ; nay, according to Mr. Robinson, the followers of 
Claude did not quit the same communion till fifty years after 
the death of their founder. Here, then, we have the church 
ceasing to be the true church as early as the third century, 
but again find the true church within its pale in the minth. 
It revives; and its boundaries are extended by a dignitary 
of the apostate and anti-christian establishment, for such 
it is on the principles of Mr. Jones, and such in a qualified 
sense we admit it to be. —While we notice this singular link in 
the succession, we applaud the fairness which has recourse 
to no art to conceal or disguise it. ‘The author states facts 
correctly, and submits his theory to the judgment of his 
readers, without the slightest attempt to misrepresent. He re- 
lies on his hypothesis: —none are misled; and, in works of this 
kind, which are not destined for the learned, but for ordinary 
readers, this good faith cannot be too much commended. The 
philosophic Priestley, and the fanatics Haweis and Milner, 
have trodden this ground, but each comes far short of 
Mr. Jones in ingenuousness, and each more offensibly obtrudes 
dis peculiar notions. 

We own that, even from the period fixed by the present 
author, we entertain little predilection for the promiment 
characters in the church, and that we are much enamoured 
with the virtues and simplicity which belonged to the here- 
tics: but we anathematize neither the church nor the heretics, 
although they anathematized each other. We believe, how- 
ever, that faithful ministers and true followers of Christ 
belonged to each communion. Claude of Turin appears to 
have deserved much of the praise which Mr. Robinson 
and this writer bestow on him. Indeed, he seems to have 
possessed a very enlightened mind in a very dark age, and to 
have shunned neither labour nor danger.in his incessant 
attempts to dispel the obscurity and to stem the corruption 
with which he was surrounded. We coincide with the 
author in thinking that his ‘ name and character are less 
known and honored in the present day than they deserve :’ 
but we doubt whether the Waldenses sprang entirely from 
the preaching of Claude: a contrary supposition is warranted 
by the history of the times, and better agrees with the 
hypothesis of the present author. A dissident but continuing 
conformist rarely has followers beyond his own time ;' his 
labours are soon forgotten; and the public, as well as the 
body to which he belongs, are apt to regard him as an 
inconsistent or a weak brother. Clarke and Law have left no 
followers : they are only known to curious people to have 
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dissented from the tenets of the church in whose communion 
they lived and died; while Whiston and Lindsey, by for- 
saking an establishment whose principles they did not approve, 
have laid the foundations of new churches which boast of 
numerous partisans. 

Of the Paterines, who enter into the author’s succession 
from the Apostles, he gives an account from the pages of 
Mr. Robinson’s Ecclesiastical Researches: but, though Mr. R. 
possessed great industry and penetration, he was too much 
under the influence of. prejudice, and was too fond of 
paradoxes, to allow him to be regarded as an authority in 
these matters. He examined, however, several points of 
church-history with distinguished acumen; and, looking at 
them through the medium of his own particular views, he 
brought to light many things which had not before been 
noticed: thus enabling persons, who were less under the 
influence of bias than himself, to form more correct notions 
of these subjects. 

The Waldenses come next to be considered; and the re- 
mainder of the volume is devoted to the history of the 
various denominations under which they appeared, or of the 
various sects which have been confounded with them. 
Mr. Jones again follows Mr. Robinson in stating the origin 
of the name which they bore : 


‘ « From the Latin word vAi.is,” says he, * came the English 
word valley, the French and Spanish valle, the Italian, valdesi, the 
low Dutch walleye, the Provencal vaux, vaudois, the ecclesiastical 
Valdenses, Ualdenses, and Waldenses. ‘The words simply signify 
vallies, inhabitants of vallies, and no more. It happened that the 
inhabitants of the vallies of the Pyrenees did not profess the Catholic 
faith; it fell out also that the inhabitants of the vallies about the 
Alps did not embrace it ; it happened, moreover, in the ninth cen- 
tury, that one Valdo, a friend and counsellor of Berengarius, and 
a man of eminence who had many followers, did not approve of 
the papal discipline and doctrine ; and it came to pass about an 
hundred and thirty years after, that a rich merchant of Lyons, who 
was called Valdus [or Waldo] because he received his religious no- 
tions from the inhabitants of the vallies, openly disavowed the Roman 
religion, supported many to teach the doctrines believed in the vallies, 
and became the instrument of the conversion of great numbers ; ALL 
THESE PEOPLE WERE CALLED WALDENSES.’’ This view of the 
matter, which to myself appears indisputably the true one, is also sanc- 
tioned by the authority of their own historians, Perrin, Leger, Sir S. 
Morland, and Dr. Allix.’ © oS 


In a note, the author thus observes on the derivation given 
to the word by Mosheim, who traces it to a kind of slipper 
which the Waldenses wore as a distinguishing badge of the 
sect: 
| ‘ But 
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¢ But I agree with Mr. Robinson in thinking it very unlikely that 
people who could not descend from their mountains into neighbouring 
states, without hazarding their lives, through the furious zeal of inqui- 
sitors, should tempt danger by affixing a visible mark on their shoes.’ 


This objection has great force; while .Mr. Robinson’s 
etymology seems to be rational, and is supported by au- 
thority. 

In his usual animated and concise manner, Mr. Jones next 
sketches the portrait of Peter Waldo, and gives a summary of 
his history. He is stated to have been an opulent merchant 
of Lyons, and the first who furnished his countrymen with 
the New ‘Testament in their own language. Being obliged to 
fly from Lyons, he diffused his principles in Dauphiny, Pi- 
cardy, Germany, and Bohemia; in the latter of which coun- 
tries he is said to have ended his days. Whether this distin- 
guished person gave his name to the Vaudois, or derived it 
from.them, is a matter not settled : the Catholics contend for 
the former, while the partisans of these antient sectaries main- 
tain the latter supposition. "We wish that we could follow the 
author into this portion of his labours; in which, with ability 
and success, he details the sufferings and vindicates the princi~ 
ples of what we shall beg leave, with due submission to the 
Catholics, and to our jure divino Episcopalians, to call an inte- 
resting part of the flock of Christ: but we cannot do much more 
than refer our readers to the volume itself; which, if they have 
not access to Perrin, will amply repay them for perusing it. 
A passage, however, respecting the Waldenses of the valley of 
Fraissiniere, which the author borrows from the incomparable 
Thuanus, we cannot refrain from transcribing : 


‘« Their cloathing is of the skins of sheep — they have no linen. 
They inhabit seven villages; their houses are constructed of flint- 
stone, with a flat roof covered with mud, which when spoiled or 
loosened by the rain, they again smooth witha roller. In these they 
live with their cattle, separated from them, however, by a fence. 
They have also two caves set apart for particular purposes, in one of 
which they conceal their cattle, in the other themselves, when hunted 
by their enemies. They live on milk and venison, being, through 
constant practice, excellent marksmen. Poor as they are, they are 
content, and live in a state of seclusion from the rest of mankind. 
One thing is very remarkable, that persons externally so savage and 
rude should have so much moral cultivation. They can all read and 
write. They know French sufficiently for the understanding of the 
Bible and the singing of Psalms. You can scarcely find a boy among 
them, who cannot give you an intelligible account of the faith which 
they profess. Jn this, indeed, they resemble their brethren of the other 
vallies. "They pay tribute with a good conscience, and the obliga- 
uion of this duty is peculiarly noted in their confession of faith. If, 
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by reason of the civil wars, they are prevented from doing this, they 


carefully set apart the sum, and at the first opportunity pay it to the 
King’s tax-gatherers.”’ ’ 

In this age of scepticism and refinement, Mr. Jones is not 
ashamed to profess his adherence to the sombre creed of Calvin : 
but, while he pays a due tribute to the talents, learning, and in- 
defatigable Jabours of that great Reformer, and professes a high 
veneration for his theological system, he enters his protest in 


‘glowing terms against that foul deed of persecution which has 


indelibly stained his reputation. It would be injustice to the pre- 
sent candid and judicious historian to withhold from our readers 
his statements under this head ; and his testimony is of too much 


‘weight for us not to avail ourselves of it, at a moment when 


the professed enemies of the church of Rome are attempting 
to bring us back to cherish a spirit and maxims which dis- 
graced the worst times of that church. In terms dictated by 
his own views, Mr. Jones is stating what we believe is strictly 
correct ; namely, that several of the antient sectaries entertained 
notions with regard to church-government, and many points of 
doctrine, more consonant to those of our modern Dissenters 
than such as were supported by Luther and Calvin. Alluding 
to these Reformers, he says: 


¢ But although we may readily conceive the pleasure which it must 
have yielded the Waldenses, to contemplate the labours of these great 
men in so glorious a cause, they do not appear to have acted precipi- 
tately in interfering with them, or solliciting a union of churches. The 
Reformers, with all their zeal and learning, were babes in scriptural 
knowledge, when compared with the more illiterate Waldenses — 
particularly in regardto the nature of the kingdom of Christ, and its 
institutions, laws, and worship in general. Luther, for instance, 
besides that both he and Calvin always contended for a form of 
national Christianity —a principle which, the moment it is. received 
into the mind, must necessarily darken it as to the nature of the 
kingdom of Christ; Luther, with all.his zeal against popery, was 
never able to disentangle his own mind from the inexplicable’ doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, which he had imbibed in the church of 
Rome. He, indeed, changed the name, but he retained all the ab- 
surdity of the thing. He rejected the word transubstantiation, but 
insisted strenuously on a consubstantiation—that is, the bread 
and wine were not changed into the substance of the body and 
blood of Christ, but the body and blood of Christ were really and 
actually present in the elements of bread and wine, and were there- 
fore literally eaten and drank by the communicants! And with 
respect to Calvin, it is manifest, that the leading, and to me at least, 
one of the most hateful features, in all the multiform character of 
pery adhered to him through life—I mean the spirit of persecution. 
olding, as 1 do, many doctrinal sentiments in common with Calvin, 
J am prompted to speak my opinion of him with the less reserve. I 
regard 
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regard him as a man whom the Crentor had endued with transcendent 
talents, and have no doubt that he knew what * flesh and blood could 
‘never reveal to him.’”?) He seems to have been blessed with an extraor- 
dinary insight into the economy of human redemption, as revealed in 
the sacred writings; and his vast and capacious mind took a compre- 
hensive grasp of a system which angels contemplate with wonder and 
amazement, and in which they study the manifold wisdom of God. 
No mere man, probably, ever surpassed Calvin, in his indefatigable 
labours, according to the measure of his bodily strength, in makin 
known to others the unsearchable riches of Christ Jesus, both from 
the pulpit and the press; and his bitterest enemies cannot deny that 
the progress of the Reformation was wonderfully accelerated by his 
means. Yet with all these excellencies, Calvin was a persecutor ! 
He had yet to learn, or at least to practise, that simple lesson of the 
kingdom of heaven, ** Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so unto them.”? Calvin could never comprehend, 
how another man could have as great a right to think wrong, as he 
himself had to think right! And that it ts the sole prerogative of the 
King of Zion to punish his enemies and the corrupters of his truth. 
Upon this point his judgment was perverted by the principles of his 
education, and unhappily for bis own character and the cause of 
truth, his conduct was founded upon this erroneous judgment. His 
behaviour throughout the whole affair of Servetus is too well known 
to need any explanation in this place; but I conceive it to be the im- 
perious duty of every friend to toleration and the rights of con- 
science, to express their marked abhorrence of this part of the character 
of Calvin. And more especially is it the duty of those, the similarit 
of whose theological creed to that which he contended for, hath sub- 
jected them to the imputation of being his followers. As an obscure 
and humble individual of that class, I strenuously deprecate every 
attempt to palliate the enormity of Calvin’s conduct in the instance 
referred to, by pleading, as many have done, that Socjaus was as 
bitter a persecutor as himself, For until it be made appgrent to my 
understanding how two blacks constitute one white, I must regard 
such pleas as extremely illjudged. The truth is, and it ought to be 
avowed, that the conduct of Calvin admits of no apology! It wis a 
violent outrage upon the laws of humanity as well as upon the laws 
of God, and has fixed a stigma upon the character of that otherwise 

reat man, which will never be obliterated. But let not the enemies 
of the truth from this take occasion, as they too often have done, to 
identify the spirit of persecution with the doctrines which Calvin held. 
His conduct, in this particular, has- drawn tears of lamentation and 
regret from the eyes of thousands, since his time, on account of the 
reproach it has brought upon the way of truth, “ causing it to be 
evil spoken of,’’ and it will continue to suffuse with all the conscious- 
ness of shame the cheeks of thousands yet unborn.’ 


Various well written episodes add greatly to the value of 
this work ; among which deserve to be distinguished the au- 
thor’s accounts of the sacking of Rome by Alaric, the origin 
and progress of Monkery, and the rise and propagation of Mo- 

hammedanism; 
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‘hammedanism ; and the volume, particularly the latter part of 
‘it, is enlivened by a great number of very interesting anecdotes. 
The able narrative, which we have been perusing, leaves on 
the mind impressions of the utmost detestation for the spiritual 
tyranny exercised by the court of Rome. Providence never 
made use of so terrible a scourge to chastise mankind. No 
power ever outraged the interests of society, the principles of 
justice, and the claims of humanity, to the same extent. Never 
did the world behold such blasphemy, profligacy, and wan- 
tonnesgs, as in the proceedings of this spiritual domination. It 
held the human mind in chains, visited with exemplary pu- 
nishment every inroad on the domains of ignorance, and plunged 
nations into a state of stupidity and imbecility. Its proscrip- 
tions, massacres, murders, and all the various forms which its 
cruelties assumed, the miseries which it heaped on the objects 
of its vengeance, its merciless treatment of them, and the. 
asp of its iron sway, seemed at one time to leave no room 
to hope for the liberation of the human race. Surely 
nothing can appear more hideous than this power in its real 
colours: it leaves the mind full of horror at its cruelties! —We 
are aware of the use to which this true representation will be 
perverted; of the inference which the weak will draw and 
which the designing will contend are fairly drawn from it, namely, 
that the professors of a religion, which has in times past been 
such a curse to the world, are not now to be trusted with 
the exercise of their civil rights by a free community. To 
persons of little reflection, it may appear strange that men of 
understanding should acknowlege the spiritual supremacy of 
a chief whose predecessors were for centuries the instruments 
of inflicting such evils on the world, and who so long held 
the human mind in such bondage: but they do not consider 
in what degree the chance of birth determines religious persua- 
sion. ‘The simple acknowlegement of the supremacy of the’ 
Pope in spiritual matters, and submission to him in that cha- 
racter, ought to be separable from any admission of his tempo- 
ral power, and cannot on any principle be construed into an 
approbation of the usurpations and enormities of which his pre- 
decessors have been guilty. As well, we think, might the Eng- 
lish people bé reproached and stigmatized for the cruelties of 
their ancestors towards the original inhabitants of this island, as 
the present generation of Catholics be held subject to any dis- 
abilities on account of the persecutions of the church of Rome 
in antient times. This is not the inference which the author 
draws from the same premises. It was no part of his intention 
to furnish weapons for the odious cause even of honest bigotry, 
much less for that of the hypocritical bigotry of the present 
| day. 
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day. He has merely adhered to the truth of ‘history, and 
fairly pursued his subject; and no blame attaches to him, if a 
wrong use is made of that which it was his duty to relate. 
He does not fail on any fit occasion to bear manly testimony to 
the inspiring cause of religious liberty, to which he appears to 
be.a well-informed and zealous friend. Jo. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JUNE, 1814. 


RELIGIOUS. 
Art. 16. The Predestined Thief 3 or a Dialogue between a Calvin- 


istic Preacher and a Thief condemned to the Gallows; in which 

is represented, in a Copy drawn as it were from the Life, the In- 

fluence of Calvinistic Principles in producing Crimes and Impieties: 
of every Sort, and the Impediments placed by those Principles in 
the Way of the Sinner’s Repentance and Amendment of Life. 

[ Withan Application to the recent Case of Robert Kendall, who 

was executed at Northampton, August 13. 1813. ] Translated from 

the original Latin, published, London, 1651, without either the 

Author’s or Printer’s Name 8vo. 3s. Nicholsand Son. 1814. 

The author of this dialogue, who is said to have been Archbishop 
Sancroft, holding the doctrine of rigid and exclusive Predestination 
in abhorrence, endeavours in a familiar way to argue mankind to re- 

| ject it and to shun the preachers of it. In this dialogue, therefore, 
te the thief and the Calvinistic minister, the language of the 
original Calvinistic school is introduced, and its immoral tendency is 
placed in a strong point of view. The thief contends that ‘ the ne- 
cessity of sinning was imposed on him on the part of God ;’ and the 
Calvinist, on his avowed principle of eternal and immutable decrees, 
is unable to vanquish the thief in argument. We give a short 
specimen : 

‘Thief. Are not all then elect ? : 

‘ Preacher. By no means; for God of his own mere good plea- 
sure, without any respective consideration of their future impiety or 
wickedness, hath ordained the greatest part of mankind ‘to eternal 
damnation ! ! 

‘Thief. ‘Tell me then, in good earnest, what think you of my 
state? Am [ elect, or reprobate? Do you answer —or are you 
doubtful as to the enquiry ? Speak ! — involve not your meaning in 
uncertain expressions ; think not one thing while you speak another ; 
let your words and your judgment coincide ; candidly and clearl 
tell me your sentiments. It is absolutely necessary I should know 
the truth. If Lam reprobate, I should believe alie ; for Christ hath 
obtained no grace for the reprobate. If I am elect, I shall follow 
the truth, and not a lie ; but, for enquiry into the truth, the Gospel 
1sa necessary guide. Above all things, I would know whether I am 
elect or not. 





‘ Preacher. 
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, rf eacher. Every one in the Church is bound to believe God’s 

; , —/ ¢omfands; that by Christ he is redeemed, reprobate as well as 

: elect: but each in his peculiar way or manner. The elect is held to 

t believe that by his faith he is a of the election: the reprobate, 
-] that believing according to the design of God, he has less to be an- 

_-swerable for. And Christ is thevelane offered for the reprobate, not 
Ghat they might be saved, but that, convicted by their unbelief, and 
their refractory heart, they might be without excuse. : 

§ ‘ Thief. You would gay, then, God would have the reprobate be- 
lieve that which is a lie: nay, further, that he will damn them 
eternally for not believing what is a lie: now what hinders this con- 
clusion? for the sentence of condemnation against the reprobate being 
fixed, ’tis all one by what means they incur it. 

‘ Preacher. Leave those subtleties, I pray you; and let us rather 
implore God to bestow upon you eternal salvation. 

i ‘Thief. If you chuse to pray for yourself, do so; I would not 

spend my labour to no purpose in prayer: for, if Iam reprobated, I 

shall never obtain salvation, though I were to spend a thousand years 

in prayer. For a sentence of reprobation is fixed and immoveable : 
so that, as the elect cannot possibly be reprobated, in the same manner 
the reprobate cannot become elect.’ 

This extract is of the same tendency with the whole of the dia- 
logue, and represents the indiscreet mode of exhibiting doctrinal 
points by the o/d continental Calvinists: but we would not attribute 
the language here employed to our modern orthodox, who will pros 
bably think that more acuteness than piety is displayed in this 
publication. 


Art.17. Three Discourses delivered in the Parish Church of Wis 
bech, St. Peter’s, before the Wisbech Battalion of the Isle of 
it Ely Regiment of Local Militia, and published at the Request of 
i ‘ the Corps. By Jeremiah Jackson, A.M., late Fellow of St. 
q John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 2s. Gale and Co. 1813. 
t : The Wisbech battalion of Local Militia has done itself no 
little credit by desiring the preacher of these sermons to publish 
them ; since they manifest much sound sense and clear discrimina- 
| tion, and place each subject diseussed in a just and profitable point 
7 of view. We, too, owe Mr. Jackson our thanks for the satisfaction 
which we have received from the perusal of them, and have only to 
request that, if these discourses come to a second edition, he would 
affix a distinct title to each sermon. In the first, Mr. J. shews 
that the strong expressions of our Saviour, on the subjects of peace 
and forgiveness, must be taken with some limitations ; and that ¢ the 
profession of a soldier is neither forbidden as unlawful, nor discoun- 
tenanced as in any respect inconsistent with the dictates of religion.’ 
In the second, he displays with suitable animation our civil, religious, 
and national blessings, — blessings which we ought highly to appre 


of the Christian warrior, pointing out the striking analogy which 
subsists between the Christian and the military character. 

These sermons are well adapted to the preacher’s audience not 
only by the choice of subjects, but by their plain yet nervous style, 
and by the patriotic animation which glows through the whole. 


Art. 


viate and manfully to defend; and in the last he draws the character 


Moy. 
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Art.18. The Preacher’s Manual; containing, I. Two Essays, on 
Lay-Preaching, and on the Ministerial Character. II. Simplicit 
recommended to Ministérs of the Gospel, (Third Edition.) 


-» III. Letters on Preaching, by Sheva, from the Evangelical 
, aif 


Magazine. IV. Appendix; being various important Extracts 
from Claude, Doddridge, Mather, Watts, Newton, Cowper, 
Cecil, &c. 12mo. 3s. Boards. Williams and Son. — 

From a feeling of delicacy, the author of this manual conceals his 
name: but he does not hesitate to declare that he principally designs 
his work for the use of those who have not enjoyed the advantages of 
a regular education for the ministry; and while to persons of this de- 
scription his hints and maxims are well adapted, the clergy in general 
may derive benefit from the serious consideration of them. The 
author appears to have studied his subject, and to have a right con- 
ception of the nature and object of the Christian ministry ; and if, 
under certain circumstances, he advocates lay-preaching, he is not 
insensible to the advantages of a regularly educated clergy. — In his 
essay on Simplicity, he pointedly objects to ‘ that which proceeds 
from ignorance or stupidity ; for,’ as he, * however the preaching 
of the Gospel may be esteemed foolishness, there is nothing com- 
mendable in foolish preaching.’ The objects of his recommendation 
are, Simplicity of Doctrine, Method, Style, Delivery, and a mini- 
ster’s public duty and private conduct. On simplicity of doctrine, 
different classes of Christians will have different ideas: the present 
writer does not mean by it the most simple doctrines: but we 
shall not touch on the subject, nor follow him in his explanations ; 
especially as this part of the manual has been previously published in 
a separate form. 

The third part, intitled Letters on Preaching, under the four 
heads of doctrinal, practical, experimental, and allegorical, appeared 
in a periodical work in1808. Asa short specimen of the writer’s 
mode .of preaching to preachers, we shall take the conclusion-of his 
advice on practical preaching : 

‘ 1 know that some Calvinists have scrupled the addressing any 
exhortations to sinners, farther than to external acts of duty ; that is, 
they have exhorted them to be hypocrites! for such are those whose 
religion is all external, and springs not from the heart! Those whe 
can bend the Scriptures to this system, may bend them to any thing: 
nor would it require more force to make them speak the opinions of 
Socinus, or of Pope Pius. —** My son, give me thine heart,”’ is the 
language of God from Genesis to Revelation ; and the minister who 
dees not aim at converting the heart, however able a divine or learned 
an expositor, is unworthy the name of a Christian minister. But 
shall we try to convert the non-elect?”? Yes, by all means; and 
if you succeed you will be forgiven! Some people seem afraid of 
inviting more to heaven than Christ has provided seats for. But he 
hath said, * In my Father’s house are many mansions ;’’—— and hath 
commissioned his servants, to the end of the world, to say, — “ Yet 
there is room.”? ” 

In the selections from various writers, of which the Appendix is 
composed, a variety of instructive and amusing matter is offered to 
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clergymen ; and we may venture to report of this little volume that, 
if preachers habituate themselves to turn over its pages, and attend to 
the advice which it contains, their duty would be performed more 
honourably to themselves, and more profitably to their congregations 


Art.19. The Pulpit ; ora Biographical and Literary Account of w 
eminent popular Preachers: interspersed with occasional Clerical 
Criticism. By Onesimus. Vol. II. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Boards. 
Carr. 

Of Onesimus’s first pu/piteering-cruize, we took some notice in our 
Ixitid Vol., N. S., p. 277., and the success which he has obtained has 
induced him to venture on another similar expedition: but, as the 
novelty of this species of reviewing has ceased, we doubt whether his 
second attempt will be equally acceptable with his first. To recom- 
mend himself to the members of the Established Church, he extends 
the warmest applause to her forms and faith, to her Liturgy, or- 
dinances, and Articles ; and being moreover one of her orthodox sons, 
he mourns the prevalence of Arminianism (which he calls the leaven 
of the age) among the leading ministers of the Establishment. ‘That 
this oh Mf churchman should be attracted by the talents, and desi- 
rous of swelling the merited fame, of the most respectable of his owx 
clergy, is not surprizing : yet it seems a little suspicious that his at- 
tachment to the Established Church should be so intimately blended 
with the most perfect knowlege of the concerns of the Dissenting 
Church ; a knowlege which could result only from the fullest inter- 
course. Instead of confining himself to the consecratéd walls of the 
national church, he wanders about * from Dan to Beersheba,’’ visit- 
ing every conventicle that happens to have that inviting object called 
a Popular Preacher ; and if this popular preacher appears with the 
nimbus of evangelism surrounding his brow, he is puffed; not, 
surely, for the purpose of ae down his vanity. Sometimes, how- 
ever, this clerical critic preaches at preachers not ina style of flattery. 
Against the Wesleyan Methodists, he employs a degree of severity 
which may be in character with a Calvinist, but not with a critic 
who, like an impartial judge, should hold the scales even between 
contending sects. We transcribe a short passage in connection with 
this remark : 

‘ Arminianism is found subservient to Unitarianism.— Perhaps the 
transition is not difficult, from undervaluing the atonement of Christ 
to the denying of his divinity likewise! Pharisaicism is still rootedly 
hostile to Christianity.’ 

Surely, Onesimus does not mean to palm this on the world as a 
specimen of sound logic, or of a true Christian spirit! 'The remark 
on Arminianism is supposed to be justified, because ¢ Astbury and 
Pickersgill, two Methodist local preachers, left the Wesleyan forms 
and became Unitarians :’? but the author might with equal truth 
have asserted that Calvinism is subservient to Unitarianism, because 
Dr.Priestley and Mr. Belsham were once Calvinists. By an artful col- 
location of sentences, does he mean to intimate that those who disbe- 
lieve the atonement and divinity of Christ are not Christians? If he 
does, let him recollect that the same insiauation may be retorted, 
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and that this mean sort of warfare may be kept up without any real 

_ advantage to either party.. The short sentence, * Pharisaicism 1s still 
rootedly hostile to Christianity,’ seems to bear hard on those who 
believe less than the author; yet it does not in the smallest degree 
help to decide the question whether he believes too much or they be- 
lieve too little. Without taking controversial ground, he pronounces 
‘ Calvinism to be energetic.’ 

We cannot follow this writer through his various hints for the con- 
sideration of preachers, and his strictures on their pulpit-eloquence, 
but must now content ourselves with offering a list of those divines who 
are criticized in this volume. Of the clergy of the Establishment, 
we find the names of Dr. Randolph, late Bishop of London; Dr. 
Milner, Dean of Carlisle; Mr. J. Barrett; Mr. Budd; Mr. Burder; 
Mr: Clare; Mr. Cocker; Mr. De Coetlogon; Mr. Fancourt; Mr. 
Foster; Mr. Fry; Mr. Goode; Mr. Gurney; Mr. King; Mr. 
Lloyd; Mr. Ousby; Dr. Povah; Mr. Richmond; Mr. T. Shep- 
pard; Mr. J. Sheppard; Mr. White; Mr. Wilkinson; and Mr. 
Wilson. — The following is the list of Dissenting Preachers: Dr. 
Clarke; Mr. J. Clayton, jun.; Mr. Carpenter; Mr. G. Clayton ; 
Mr. Frey, who was born a Jew, but is now a Christian preaeher, 
and editor of.a beautiful edition of Van der Hooght’s Hebrew Bible; 
Mr. Leifchild; Mr. Lyndall; Mr. Raffles; Mr. Smith, M.G. 
(letters which are meant to express Miracle of Grace, as Hunting- 
ton’s S.S. signified Sinner Saved); Mr. Stevens; Mr. Thorp; 
Mr. Townsend; and Dr. Winter. 

Both lists might easily be enlarged, as is evident by the additional 
volume which Onesimus has announced ; and, if he includes. Country 
Preachers, he may ramble and write till both he and his readers are 


tired. Mo-y ° 
Art. 20. Lectures upon Portions of the Old Testament ; intended to 
illustrate Jewish History and Scripture Characters. By George 

Hill, D.D., F.R.S. Ed., Principal of St. Mary’s College, Saint 

Andrew’s, &c. 8vo. pp. 522. 12s. Boards. Longman and Co. 

No book is so replete as the Bible with details of important events, 
with striking incidents, with moral delineations, and with interesting 
characters. For this reason, no book is so extensively instructive, or 
furnishes matter so varied for the theological lecturer. Dr. Hill has 
manifested judgment in his selection of subjects; and, though he has 
avoided the discussion of all points of learned criticism, he has con- 
trived with much ability to illustrate some of the most momentous 
portions of Jewish history, and to exhibit its prominent characters 
in a very edifying manner. Several writers have preceded Dr.-H. in 
this province: but we do not recollect an individual who. has exe- 
cuted the task more clearly, concisely, and satisfactorily. 

After two introductory discourses on the importance and best mode 
of searching the Scriptures, the lecturer proceeds to analyze the cha- 
racters of Abraham, Moses, Balaam, and Joshua; to descaht on the 
Book of Judges; and to examine the important matter which is pre- 
sented to us in the history of the Kings of Israel and Judah, as well 
as in the short memorials of the Babylonish captivity which remain. 

Rev. Jung, 1814. P We 
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We cannot .afford our readers a clearer idea of the object of the 
reacher, than by transcribing, from the end of the second discourse, 
fi account of his own design : 

‘ The following lectures are intended as a specimen, in a few éelect 
instances, of the manner of deriving from the Old Testament that in- 
struction in righteousness which is there treasured up for those who 
search the Scriptures; and they will afford you the most essential 
benefit, if they shall induce you to examine and compare the books 
of the Old Testament, some parts of which you are probably not 
much in the habit of reading, but every portion of which is declared 
by the piper Paul to be given by inspiration of God, and to be 

fitable. , 
os If you expect to find in these lectures curious discussions of 
doubtful points in antiquity, the conjectures of ingenious men upon 


questions which the Scriptures have left indeterminate, critical expla- 


nations of difficult texts, and attempts to reconcile the chronology of 


the Scriptures, with the periods and measures of time in heathen 


writers, you will be very much disappointed. In other places these 

_ they might shew the reading, but they 
would more certainly shew the faqlly of the speaker. I wish never to 
forget, that he who addresses you from the pulpit, ought to endea- 
vour to * speak to edification, to exhortation, and to comfort,”’ 
those things which all Christians may understand.’ 

Though Dr. Hill avoids the parade and formality of verbal criti- 
cism, he manifests a thorough acquaintance with Jewish history ; and 
his commentaries on the passages which he selects for illustration — 
we cannot call them texts — are conceived in so easy and natural a 
style that the reader is at once amused and instructed. The Old 
‘Testament history is in general very imperfectly understood ; and we 
may venture to assert that few will peruse this volume without feelin 
the warmest obligations to its author. Perhaps Dr. Hill is not quite 
correct in all points; and in his sketch of Saul’s interview with the 
lady who is commonly called the witch of Endor, we should 
question the accuracy of his representation in the following passage : 

« When He who alone has power to unbar the gates of death, did 
indeed bring Samuel from the grave, and shewed her an old man 
coming up covered with a mantle, the woman knowing this to be be- 
yond her art, was filled with consternation.’ 

It does not appear by the account in the 1st book of Samuel that 
Saul ever saw the apparition. In Dr. Chandler’s Life of David, 
this circumstance is amply discussed ; and, as we have not leisure for 
the task, we refer Dr. Hill to that work. The lecturer, however, 
agrees with Chandler in his exposition of the passage applied to 

avid, ** A man after God’s own heart :” 

‘ David did not uniformly please God ; for the Almighty exprest 
high disapprobation of some parts of his conduct. But he is called 
«a man after God’s own heart,”? because the qualities by which he 
was distinguished, fitted him for accomplishing the purpose of heaven 
in giving Israel a king. The piety which fad appeared in his en- 
counter with Goliath settled the order of God’s house, and trained 
the children of Israel to praise the Lord their God; and the — 
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and prudence, which had also adorned his youth, continued through 
a long and difficult reign, to give him the victory over his enemies, 
and to establish his kingdom in an orderly and flourishing condition.’ 

In the lecture on the second part of the history of Solomon, the 
author takes notice of doubts which have been entertained by those 


, . ¢fwho have treated of Scripture-geography, respecting the position of 


Tarshish and Ophir ; and, as the articles of the freight of the Tar- 
shish ships, viz. ‘ gold, silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks,” do not 
seem to have been sufficiently considered, in ascertaining the sea on 
which this port must have been placed, we shall transcribe Dr. Hill’s 
illustration of this subject : 

¢ It was long a matter of uncertain conjecture where Tarshish and 
Ophir lay ; and it appeared difficult to explain how a voyage to any 
country then known, should last for three years, and why the length 
of time should be always the same. But here, as in many other in- 
stances, the progress of knowledge, and that intimate acquaintance 
which we are acquiring with all the regions of the globe, have vindi- 
cated Scripture from objections which ignorance had suggested, and 
have placed, in the most striking light, the accuracy of the sacred 
historians. A late travellerer * directing our attenfion to the course 
of the winds in those seas, to the manner of navigation in ancient 
times, and to various circumstances of the voyage, has confirmed what 
former researches had rendered probable, and has demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of all who read his work, that the navy of Solomon, set- 
ting out from Eloth and Ezion-geber, past down the Red Sea, and 
entering through the straits of Babelmandel into the Indian Ocean, 
took there a westerly direction, by which it arrived in the second 
year at the kingdom of Sofala. ‘This kingdom, which was sometimes 
called Ophir, lies on the coast of Africa, opposite to the island of 
Madagascar. It abounds with gold and silver mines, which appear 
to have been wrought from the earliest times; and ‘Tarshish is the 
name of a place situate near these mines. The navy, after com. 
pleting those parts of its cargo which were found in that country, 
sailed in the second year on its return home. It was obliged to touch 
at other places for some of the articles which constituted its cargo ; 
and from the course of the winds which blow in those seas, it could 
not reach Eloth till near the end of the third year. 

‘ The kingdom of Sofala is represented by some ancient authors, 
and by the traditions of the adjoining countries, as having belonged 
- to the Queen of Saba, or Azab, who is called by the sacred historian 
the Queen of Sheba, and by our Lord the Queen of the South, and 
whose dominions extended ‘as far as the Straits of Babelmandel, along 
that coast of Africa which is‘ washed by the Indian Ocean. The 
quantity of gold and silver which was sent in every voyage from her 
mines to the land of Palestine, drew the attention of the Queen of 
Sheba ; and having learnt by the intercourse of successive voyages, 
that the King of Palestine was no less famous for his wisdom than for 
the splendour of his court, she resolved, like other lovers of wisdom 
in those days, to travel to Jerusalem, in order to state to this living 
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oracle, difficulties which the measure of knowledge in her country was 
unable to solve, and to enlarge her mind, by visiting the court of a 
prince, whose fame exceeded that of all the kings of the earth,’ 

We have no doubt that a second edition of this useful work will be 
demanded; when, probably, Dr. Hill will improve some of his 
sketches of Scripture-characters. Mo-y 


POETRY. 


Art. 21. Woburn-Abbey Georgics; or, the Last Gathering. A 
Poem, in Four Cantos. Cantos III. and IV. 8vo. pp. 48. 
Chapple. 

In Vol. Ixxii., N.S., p.213., we took a sapid glance at the first 
two cantos of this satirical poem. The conclusion now before us is 
in the same style with the parts already noticed, involving in a stream 
of ridicule every individual who figures in the drama. The resolu- 
tion of the present Duke of Bedford, respecting the discontinuance 
of the annual sheep-shearing-festivity at Woburn-Abbey, is the sub- 
ject of deep regret with gentlemen-agriculturists ; and the last gather- 
ing brings them together, not indeed in doleful dumps, but just in that 
humour which converts apparent seriousness into comicality. We 
think that more spirit is diffused through the satirical narrative in the 
last two than in the first and second cantos of this poem, The duet 
between Messrs. Priest and Young is skilfully managed; the sheep- 
shearing contest is well related; and the name bs of satire introduced 
unavoidably excites a smile. It is the dinner-scene, however, in 
the last canto, for which the poet reserves his powers of ridicule; 
and the speech of the Duke, in dismissing the agriculturists to find 
a dinner tle Ha will be a very fair specimen of the talents of this 
laughing bard : 

«‘ Friends! ’tis my faith, I need not say, 
That proud ye make me, here, to day; 
As, round my hall and table, stand 
The rank, weight, talents, of the land: 

- All in the common cause embraced, 
To save the land from running waste ; 
To do, what’s past the power of pen, 
To make clowns farm like gentlemen. 
Patterns we set—they do not heed ; 
Stock we improve—they will not breed ; 
Books we send forth—they cannot read. 
Prizes I offer still in vain ; 
None irrigate, or under-drain : 
And, where a candidate makes claim, 
Coke on his farming cries out —* Shame!’ 
Year after year has thus o’er past, 
And this not better than the last ; 
Why, then, should I your labours ask, 
Farther, in this ungrateful task ! 
And why, the word I pledged in vain, 
That aye this meeting shall remain, 
Should ye not give me back again? 

There, 
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There, on their heads, disgrace befal ; 
Those dolted heads, that frustrate all !— 
My Lords, and Gentlemen, —’tis o’er, 

I ask your services no more ; 

But, long as my poor life endures, 

My thanks, my house, my heart, are yours, 
One parting word ; and, then, farewell !— 
Something, on which you all may dwell ; 
That royal maxim let me tell— 

‘ Keep your land clean, and muck it well !’— 
And, in your minds, sink this also — 

‘ The more you sow, the more you’ll owe ; 
The less you sow, the more you’ll grow!’ 
Now, fellow-labourers, by my fay, 

I’ve done my do, and said my say.” 


After this speech, silence for some time ensues. At last, how- 
ever, Lord Somerville laments the death of Duke Francis: but, 
being badly seconded in this dirge, Lord Erskine delivers the meeting 
from its embarrassment by volunteering a song, which we might quote 
for its humour, but must reject and reprehend for its inuendoes. 

This poet pays little regard to his rhimes; being more sollicitous 
to produce satirical effect than to polish his numbers. 


Art. 22. The Modern Antique; or the Muse in the Costume of 
Queen Anne. 8vo. 128. Boards. Pople. 1813. 

Severe and addicted to censure as we are sometimes considered, we 
seldom have reason to dispute the free option of an author to affix 
his own title to his own work. The present anonymous gentleman, 
therefore, we hope, will attribute to none but the purest motives the 
slight alteration which we venture to suggest for the benefit of his 
book ; and the rather as it would convert the first page into a kind 
of index to the whole. We think, and we recommend it to dis se- 
rious thought, that by the mere substitution of “ Mother Goose” 
for “ Queen Anne,’’ the author will honestly represent to his readers 
the true, genuine, and lively idea of what they are permitted to 
expect. 

In adverting to its contents, whither shall we turn; to the right, 
or to the left ; to the prose, or to the verse; in what chosen spot of 
all the mazes of this merry foolishness will our readers most willingly 
disport? Shall we pluck a flower or two from the preface, as we 
pass along; or shall we tear them by bunches and by clusters from 
those hot beds of nonsense, the Odes to Music, to Marriage, and to 
Genius? Shall we simply take measure of the author’s head, and, 
wreathing a few chaplets from his songs, sonnets, and elegies, pre- 
sent to him, in this sweet and engaging form, the delicate tribute of 
our admiration? Each of these compliments might separately be 
injudicious and ineffectual, The field is vast, but our limits are 
small. — Good and gentle reader, accept a small specimen or two, 
and may they do thee good ! 


P 3 * On 


Mo-y. 
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‘ On a Rainy-pay. 


¢ Fair Nature in tears, 
More lovely appears, 
As seeming to borrow 
Fresh charms from her sorrow ; 
Behold her lamenting, 
Thus bitterly venting, 
For ev’ry mishap, 
For every flaw, 
For every gap, 
That saddens her law.’ ~ 


‘ Tur FLOWERET IN JUNE. 


‘ As the flow’ret in June 
So is man in his prime ; 
Ah! that perishes soon ! 
E’en so short is is time. 


¢ See his blossom of youth ! 
Fall away in the Sun ; 
Ripe to reason and truth 
See he drops, and life’s done !” 








. ,J¢ Again, in a sort of dythyrambus, or rhapsody of verses ex- 
cessively long and excessively short, we encounter the following noisy 
words : | 
¢ The vestibule reverb’d his wrath — 
So thunder tells the lightning’s scath ; 
Words could ill restrain his ire, 
Rage involves the soul in fire. 
To calm his anger, 
Call not reason ; 
The trumpet’s clangor 
More in season ; 
Music alone can quell his rage, 
Music the fatal storm assuage. 





‘ Cnorus. 
‘ To calm his anger 
Call not reason ; 
The trumpet’s clangor 
More in season ; 
Music alone can quell his rage, 
Music the fatal storm assuage.’ 


9 Sin, Down, Down, Down, Derry Down! Bl. 


Art. 23. Sir Hornbook ; or Childe Launcelot’s Expedition ; a 
Grammatico-Allegorical Ballad. Pocket 4to. 1s. 6d. Sharpe 
and Hailes. 1814. 


This little poem is not sufficiently plain to be substituted for the 
first pages of an English Grammar, but it is written with spirit, and 


it will both exercise and reward the ingenuity of its young readers. MY Ba 
Art. 
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Art. 24. No Popery! George Gordon’s Ghost ; Catholic Eman- 
cipation ; the Papists’ Petition ; the Prince Regent’s Reply; the 
Middle ‘Course ; and other Poems. By Harry Hornet, Esq. 
4to. 5s. Eaton. 

The gentleman who here assumes the name of Harry Hornet 
would have us suppose that his poetry carries a sting in its tail ;: 
and the advocates for bigotry and intolerance may probably feel the 
sharpness of his goad, though no poison be injected into the wound. 
He inlists his muse on the side of Catholic emancipation, and in 
alexandrine stanzas pleads for liberal policy : but his verse is deficient 
in several respects, and will not be fully tolerated even by the warmest 
lovers of toleration. ‘The very first line is sadly lame: 





‘ In George Third fifty-second, what prescience e’er reckon’d ?” 


Indeed, this line is not English, and some of its brethren are in the 
same predicament. ° 
‘ The Papists’ Petition’ contains the following stanzas : 


‘ O! grant us “Catholic Emancipation ;” 
Let “ Freedom’s charter” be to all unfurl’d ! 
So thy three kingdoms — one united nation 
Shall form, whose union may defy the world !”” 





« Nor zealots heed, who seek, to dash our hope, 
Thy facile mind of danger to convince ! 
Tho’ as our church’s head — we own the Pope, 
Our Liege, and Country’s head, we hail our Prince f 


¢ Yes! for that: Prince, and country, Truth declares, 
Our lives, our fortunes — we with zeal expose ; 
Nor is our Loyalty less staunch than_their’s, 
Who falsely libel all our sect, as foes !’ 





The Prince Regent is made to reply to the Catholic petition in » 
very rough and uncourtly style. In the petition itself, the Prince 
is reminded that 


‘« Ail England’s greatest Kings were Catholics !”” 
Such have our Edwards and our Henrys been ; 


Till the eighth Harry, in his lustful freaks, 
** Divore’d religion, — to divorce his queen !”? 


to which he thus answers: 


if ‘ True! Eighth Harry, his old teazing spouse to divorce, 
Bl Nor be tied in his amours to “ good things’? of one sort, ’ 


Did divorce * his old faith ;’? and I’d do that, or worse, 
To be rid of * my cousin, my subject, and consort !”? 


¢ And, as to the title, the Pope once conferr’d ; 
Why, what folly to think, “change of faith has repeal’d it.’ 
Tis mine by succession ; and who ever heard 
Mis Bar “¢ Of a title renounc’d — ’cause a scoundrel entail’d it 2”? 


P 4 Among: 
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Among the miscellaneous poems, is ‘the Curate’s Petition to the 
Chancellor ;’ and it is urged with suc': earnestness that we should 
not be surprised to hear that H. H. was himself a poor curate; yet 
we should be sorry to have our conjecture verified, for surely so 
unceremonious an application to the giver of livings is not likely to 
gain a living. ‘The curate threatens his Lordship that he will turn 
cobler, unless he be comfortably beneficed : 


¢ Hear, generous Lawyer! hear my prayer ! 
Nor let my Freedom make you stare, 
In hailing you, “ Jack Scott !” 
Tho’ now upon the woolsack plac’d, 
With wealth, with power, with title grac’d ; 
Once nearer was our lot ! 


¢ Say, by what name, the halpless bard 

May best attract your kind regard, 
Plain Jack, Sir John, or Eldon . 

To give, from your vast power of giving, 


A hungry priest some ‘little living ; 
And make the world say, ** Well done !”’ 


¢ In vain, without a patron’s aid, 
I’ve pray’d and preach’d, and preach’d and pray’d ; 
Applauded, but ill fed ! 
Such vain eclat let others share ; 
Alas! I cannot feed on air; 
I ask not praise, but bread !’— 


¢ For me, unless hard Fate’s obduracy, 
Relenting, grant me some rich curacy,” 
No more my gown [’ll use; 
The cure of human souls resigning ; 
Prebends for cobler’s stall declining, 
I?ll mend the soles of shoes ! 


¢ Yet scarcely ‘ nine dark lustres’’ past, 
*T were hard to see me at my “last,” 
An awful warning giving ! 
Such dire reverse, good Lord! forbid it ; 
Aid me ; and let me say, ‘ You did it ;” 
On whom depends my “ /iving 


Mr. Hornet has point, but it is not duly polished. Elegant versi- 














fication is not his forte. Mo-y: 


NOVEL. 


Art. 25. The Towers of Ravenswold, or Days of Ironside, a 
Romance. By William Henry Hitchener, of the Surrey Theatre, 
Author of “ St. Leonard’s Forest,’? &c. 12mo. 2 Vols. 10s. 
Boards. Chapple. 1814. 

Really, this novel is almost beneath criticism; its story, or, as the 
writer calls it, * the intricate compound of this narration,’ consists of 


improbabilities and anachronisms which would only excite a —_ 
iN, 
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if; after having recounted them, he had not the imprudence to 
( Fhallenge his reader’s admiration for ¢ the miracles which Omnipotence 
‘could bring about ; rewarding the helpless animal, man, according 
to his works.’ He must indeed be helpless who can admire this per- 


formance. Mr* Bar. 


EDUCATION. 
Art. 26. The Elements of Arithmetic, being a full, clear, and 


comprehensive Introduction to the Science of Numbers. For 

the Use of Schools and Private Tuition. In five Parts, each 

published separately. By E. Ward, Teacher of Writing, 

Geography, and Mathematics. tzmo. Part I. rod. Part II. 

1s. 3d. Wilkie and Robinson. 1813. _ 

Mr. Ward’s publication is judiciously divided into separate parts ; 
each being of small size and price. The first and second carry the 
student as far as Compound Division, and explain the first four Rules 
of Arithmetic with clearness and accuracy. They contain many use- 
ful tables, and good practical questions: but the Addition and 
Subtraction Table, (Part I.) which is recommended to be learned 
by heart, appears to us to be quite unnecessary, and calculated 
only to’puzzle the learner. De 


Art. 27. The Spanish Guitar; a Tale, for the Use of Young 
Persons. By Elizabeth Isabella Spence, Author of * Caledonian 
Excursion,” ‘ The Curate and his Daughter,” &c. 12mo. 
3s. Boards. Chapple. 1814. 

We have often reported the claims and the faults of this fair 
writer. The present story has an useful tendency, and its 
simplicity may render it acceptable to very young readers. On the 
score of language, however, we have again to exhort Miss Spence. 
For instances: in page §5., ‘ a contemptuous figure’ is put for 
contemptible: in page 71. Emily ought not to have been described 
as ‘ being silent, and so abstract that her mother spoke to her 
once or twice before she replied:’ (once, we should think, was 


necessary :) and p.75-, * Your conduct and benevolence is’? must be 
noticed as false grammar. Do 


Art. 28. Difficult Pronunciation, with Explanations of the Words, 
by which an approved Pronunciation of the most difficult English 
Words in common Use may be easily attained. Also the Pro- 
nunciation and Significations,of Latin and French Phrases which 
frequently occur in English Reading. Second Edition, with Ad- 
ditions. i12mo. 6d. Kent. 1813. 

This little work has the advantage of being cheaper and mere 
portable than “* The Pronouncing Dictionary,’”’ and it will certainly 
be useful to those who cannot obtain oral instruction for the 
pronunciation of various English words. We would, however, 
counsel such readers as are unacquainted with the French language 
to abstain from uttering its expletives, in preference to relying on the 
directions here given for their sound. What assistance can be gained 
from stich an explanation as the following; argent comptant, 
awr-zshing kong-ting? or from that of valet de chambre, vila 


de 
10 
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de shawm? It were better at once to say vally de sham, with 
Squire Blunderhead. D 
HISTORY. 


Art. 29. Who wrote Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey? 4to. pp. 564 
/ 18s. Boards, Rees. 1814. (Only 110 copies printed. ) 

In this tract, we are presented with a critical investigation which, 
although unpretending, discovers a masterly hand. So well is the 
author’s task scaleghdied, that we are neither willing nor required 
to criticize the critic ; on the contrary, we have ourselves been taking 
lessons from our able and accomplished brother. Become pupils, then, 
we lay aside our wonted functions, and shall confine ourselves to the 
formation of such an abstract and such selections from these attractive 
pages as shall apprize our readers of their curious and well stated 
contents. 

Sir William Cavendish, the fortunate founder of the two noble 
houses of Devonshire and Newcastle, has been long supposed to be 
the author of the work which is the subject of the present inquiry : 
but his possession of that title has not been undisputed. It is denied 
by the present inquirer; and he ascribes the biography to George 

Cavendish of Glemsford in the county of Suffolk, an elder brother of 
Sir William, and who spent a great many years in Cardinal Wolsey’s 
service. In support of this proposition, the author adduces both 
external and internal evidence. Lord Herbert, in his life of Henry 
the Eighth, where the first mention of the disputed work occurs, 
assigns it to George Cavendish: but the author of the life of Sir 
William Cavendish, in the Biographia Britannica, (who, most probably, — 
was Dr. Campbell, ) and Collins, in his Peerage, assert that this must 
have been a mistake of Lord Herbert, and that the real author was Sir 
William Cavendish: but they allege not a single proof in favour of 
either supposition. This renders the point in dispute a question of 
authority between two modern writers, and one who lived at the time 
at which the transaction happened. 

The arguments drawn from internal evidence are that the author of 
the life of Wolsey in question was hostile to the Reformation, and 
must have been a Catholic, which description exactly applies to Mr. 
‘George Cavendish; while Sir William Cavendish was a zealous Pro- 
testant, and actually held the situation of one of the auditors of the 
Court of Augmentation. The writer of the disputed Life had evidently 
not been favoured by fortune ; for it contains the following remark, 
which could not well have been made by Sir William Cavendish : 
“‘ Here,” says he, ‘* may all men note the chaunces of fortune that 
followethe some whome she intendeth to promote, and to some her 
favor is cleane contrary, though they travaille never so much, with all 
the painfull diligence that they can devise or imagine: whereof for 
my part I have tasted of the experience.”’ 

It is then shewn that this biography of Wolsey was written about 
the middle of the reign of Queen Mary, the very time in which Sir 
William Cavendish is known to have been living in great luxury at 
his mansion of North Aubrey, near Lincoln. 

The author of the Life having related that the King had submitted 
to be cited by the two legates, and to appear in person before them 
12 to 
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to, be questioned touching the matter of the divorce, he breaks into 
this exclamation : 

‘«¢ Forsoothe it is a world to consider the desirous will of wilfull 
princes, when they be set and earnestly bent to have their wills ful- 
tilled, wherein no reasonable persuasions will suffice ; and how little 
they regard the dangerous sequell that may ensue, as well to them- 
selves as to their subjects. And above all things, there is nothin 
that maketh them more wilfull than carnall love and sensuall affection 
of voluptuous desire, and pleasures of their bodies, as was in this case ; 
wherein nothing could be of greater experience than to see what in- 
ventions were furnished, what lawes were enacted, what costly edifica- 
tions of noble and auncient monasteries were overthrowne, what diver- 
sity of opinions then rose, what executions were then committed, how 
many noble clerkes and good men were then for the same put to 
deathe, and what alteration of good, auncient, and holesome lawes, 
customes, and charitable foundations were tourned from reliefe of the 
poore, to utter destruction and desolation, almost to the subversion of 
this noble realme. It is sure too much pitty to heare or understand 
,the things that have since that time chaunced and happened to this 
region. The profe thereof hath taught us all Englishmen the ex- 
perience too lamentable of all good men to be considered. If eyes be 
not blind men may see, if eares be not stopped they may heare, and if 
pitty be not exiled the inwarde man may lament the sequell of this 
pernicious and inordinate love. Although it lasted but’a while, the 
plague thereof is not yet ceased, which our Lorde quenche and take 
his indignation from us! gui peccavimus cum patribus nostris, et in- 
juste egimus !”? 

This passage could scarcely have been penned by a person who 
was well affected to the Reformation, as Sir William Cavendish un- 
questionably was ; who, as we have observed, held an office which arose 
out of it, and had been one of the Commissioners for visiting and 
taking the surrenders of divers religious houses. 

The present author, in accounting for the great number of manu- 
scripts existing of this disputed work, and for the great length of time 
which transpired between the period of its being written and that of its 
being published, observes that ‘scarcely any work of this magnitude, 
composed after the invention of printing, has been so often trans- 
cribed. ‘There is a copy in the cathedral library at York which once 
belonged to Archbishop Matthew ; another very valuable one in the 
library of the College of Arms, presented to that learned society by 

Henry Duke of Norfolk; another in Mr. Douce’s collection; another 
in the public library at Cambridge; another in the Bodleian. There 
are two in Mr. Heber’s library; two at Lambeth; two in the British 
Museum. The reason of this multiplication of copies by the laborious 
process of transcription seems to have been this: the work was com- 
posed in the days of Queen Mary by a zealous Catholic, but not com. 
mitted to the press in her short reign. It contained a very favour- 
able representation of the conduct of,a man who was held in but little 
esteem in the days of her successor, and whom it was then almost 
traitorous to praise. The conduct of several persons was reflected on 
who were flourishing themselves, or in their immediate posterity, in 
the 
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the court of Queen Elizabeth: and it contained also the freest cen- 
sures of the Reformation, and very strong remarks upon the conduct 
and character of Anne Boleyn, the Cardinal’s great enemy. It is 
probable that no printer could be found who had so little fear of the 
Star-Chamber before his eyes as to venture the publication of a work 
so obnoxious: while such was the gratification which all persons of 
taste and reading would find in it, from its fidelity, its curious minute- 
ness, its lively details, and above all, from that unaffected air of sweet 
natural eloquence in which it is composed, that many among them 
must have been desirous of possessing it. Can we wonder then that 
so many copies should have been taken between the time when it was 
written and the year 1641, when it was first sent to the press ; or 
that one of these copies should have found its way into the library of 
Henry Pierrepoint Marquis of Dorchester, who was an author, anda 
man of some taste and learning ?”’ 

We have been sitting down to a grateful repast, and we rise from 
it reluctantly. At parting, may we take the liberty of requesting 
that the accomplished author would favour the public with an edition 
of the work in question, with notes? Jo 


POLITICS. 


Art. 30. The Christian Conqueror, or Moscow burnt, and Paris 
saved. 8vo. 18.6d. Longman and Co. 1814. 

A merited compliment to the Emperor Alexander, for his generosity 
and forbearance in the brilliant hour of victory. The writer calls him- 
self a Country Gentleman: but, from the title which he has given to 
his hero, and from his liberal quotations from Scripture, we should 
suspect him to be a clergyman. To the Grand Duchess of Olden- 
berg, the Emperor of Russia’s sister, (lately in London, ) this tract is 
dedicated, and she must be pleased with the following sentence as ap- 
plied to her brother: ¢ The Christian Conqueror of the present day has 
introduced into the world a new character, which philosophers have 
delighted to contemplate in the abstract, but have despaired of 
seeing realized in fact,’ Mo-y. 


Art. 31. An Historical View of the Domestic Economy of Great 
Britain and Ireland, from the earliest to the present Times ; witha 
comparative Estimate of their efficient Strength, arising from their 
Populosity and Agriculture, their Manufactures and Trade, in 
every Age. A new Edition, corrected, enlarged, and continued to 
1812. By George Chalmers, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 496. 138 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1813. 

In this edition, Mr. Chalmers brings his useful and valuable work 
down to the present time. We mentioned it on its first appearance, 
in our Ixvuith Vol., O. S., p.51. As usual, he triumphs over his op- 
ponents in statistics ; and he rather broadly insinuates that the errors 
of some of them are wilful, and maintained with a view to injure their 
country and embarrass its government. Of his own accurate state- 
ments, on the contrary, the motives are most worthy; in publishing 
them, he had it not in contemplation to secure the favour of men in 
power, by assisting their designs of increasing the burthens of ue 
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people : but, in what he has done, he has been actuated solely by the 


ove of truth and the desire of rendering justice to his subject. Jo 


MINERALOGY. 


Art. 32. Elements of Crystallography, after the Method of Haiiy ; 
with, or without, Series of Geometrical Models, both solid and 
dissected, exhibiting the Forms of Crystals, their Geometrical 
Structure, Dissections, and general Laws, according to which the 
immense Variety of actually existing Crystals are produced. By 
Frederick Accum, Operative Chemist, Lecturer on Practical 
Chemistry, on Mineralogy, and on Chemistry applied to the Arts 
and Manufactures; Member of the Royal Irish Academy, Fellow 
of the Linnean Society, &c. With Copper-plates. 8vo. 
pp- 454- 16s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1813. 

As every man of science, who is desirous of becoming acquainted 
with the curious and recondite laws of mineral crystallization, will 
naturally resort to the original writings of Romé de Lisle and of the 
Abbé Haiiy, the present elementary treatise, which is illustrated by 
a great variety of diagrams, and by the more tangible expedient of 
wooden models, is chiefly calculated to accommodate those students 
who are little conversant in the French language, or in the principles 
of geometry. A detailed analysis of its contents would scarcely be 
intelligible without the figures; would require much more room than 
we can spare ; and would, at best, exhibit only the sketch of a system 
which is now generally understood by mer fase mineralogists, and 
the merits and defects of which we have, in the course of various 
articles, endeavoured to appreciate. 

Mr. Accum’s original design is well conceived, and the execution 
of it will furnish considerable facilities to the apprehensions of the 
English tyro in mineralogy : but a somewhat more methodical ar- 
rangement of his materials, a reduction of the size of his type, the 
suppression of one set of voluminous contents, the retrenchment of a 
few irrelevant sections, and, above all, a due degree of respect to ac- 
curate printing and to the first principles of English grammar, would 
have enabled us to report the result of his labours in terms of more 
unqualified approbation. For a work which has the slightest pre- 
tensions to science, the list of acknowleged errata is sufficiently 
numerous : but various slips and inaccuracies remain to be corrected. 
We find, for example, jarallix for parallax, noxius for nonius, 
enduced for endued, is a polygon for in, arrangement are, an extreme 
mechanical divisions and suspensions, solutions which yields, the prin- 
cipal angle are, the three farst sections which there present itself, 
with several incomplete sentences, &c. &c. Gahn, the Swede, 1s 

styled a German philosopher; and the theory of crystallization is 
said to have been created by Haiiy, as if Linn, Bergmann, and Romé 
de Lisle had never meditated on the subject. — Again, the non-crys- 
tallization of basalt ought not to be gratuitously assumed, eis 
in a publication destined t» state the Listing facts and first principles 
of a science. The varieties and irregularities exhibited by columnar 
basalt are by no means irreconcileable to the crystallizing pron 
which, 
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which, from various disturbing causes, or from the nature and pro- 
portions of the composing ingredients, is liable to deviations from the 


' “strictness of form. Such deviations, in prismatic basalt, scarcely 
















































detract from the general aspect of its regularity, which some of the 
most ingenious observers of nature have not hesitated to ascribe to 
crystallization, properly so called. Nay, they have even applied the 
term basalt, or the expression basaltic crystals, to mineral substances 
of which the forms are usually prismatical.- Thus, Linné, Cronstedt, 
Wallerius, De Born, and Kirwan, include under dasa/t all the varie- 
ties of schorl, cross-stone, tourmaline, &c., which nobody presumes 
to exclude from the list of crystals ; though few of them occur with 
configurations as neat and decided as those of basaltic columns. 
Romé de Lisle himself, yielding to the influence of evidence, had 
comprehended the latter in his essay on crystallography : but, per- 
ceiving that their anomalies occasionally infringed on the geome- 
trical precision of his system, he had afterward recourse to a sort of 
intermediate mode of aggregation, removed both from confused mix- 
ture and from chemical crystallization: so that, according to his 
theory, the Smee forms of basalt, their plane faces, and sharp 
angles, ( pro onged, sometimes without apparent defect, to the height 
of fifty feet,) thousands of columns, of equal dimensions, and of 
which by far the majority present the same number of faces, are 
merely the effect of irregular shrinking. As the polygonal forms, 
however, which the portions of fused metals assume in cooling, are 
also induced by shrinking, (that is to say, by a more or less regular 
approximation of their particles, ) and as this operation of nature is, 
without challenge, denominated crystallization, the doctrine involves 
a distinction of terms without a difference. Several observations of 
Dolomieu and Ferber lead to similar conclusions; but we cannot 
here prosecute the argument at greater length. 

The production of wood-stone, by the substitution of the particles 
of mineral for those of vegetable matter, is in like manner open to 
controversy ; and, though honoured with the suffrage of the Abbé 
Haiiy, it appears to be pressed with very formidable difficulties. 
Thus, trunks of trees, from 20 to 40 feet in length, which are buried 
at a small depth from the surface, in sandy beds, are, from the bark 
to the very core, converted into siliceous matter ; though the sand 
which is in immediate contact with them, on every side, in no degree 
participates of the converting influence. Now, we cannot easily 
conceive that the liquid, which held in solution the stony matter 
that is supposed to have assumed the place of the woody particles, 
should not have agglutinated, and converted into quartzose sand-stone 
the sand which immediately surrounds the petrified wood. With re- 
spect to the ligneous organization, which the advocates for substitu- 
tion conceive to be destroyed, we may observe that not only the 
most minute fibres have perfectly preserved the form and situation 
which they manifest in the fresh state of the wood, but even all their 
appropriate shades of colouring. If, therefore, the stony had taken 
the place of the ligneous particles, the whole petrified mass would 
have been of an uniform colour; since the same stony matter would 
have successively filled all the vacancies occasioned by the retreat “ad 
the, 
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the ligneous particles. Besides, if we carefully examine the state of 
this description of petrified wood, we can perceive no symptom of 
previous decomposition. Some specimens exhibit not only the most 
entire organization, with the shades of each fibre, but worms which 
are themselves converted into agate; with their external surface 
whitish and opaque, and their interior characterized by waving zones, 
of different tints, which appear to represent their intestines. The 
annual circles of the wood, and the medullary prolongations from the 
centre to the circumference, are distinctly traceable ; and it is par- 
ticularly worthy of remark that, in these and similar Swe, the 
only unsilicified parts are precisely those which had suffered decom- 
position. Inthe cabinet of M. Le Camus, are specimens of agatized 
wood, found at Naufle, near Grignon, which contain a multitude of 
the larve of insects, retaining their natural form. In others, the 

orms are observed to be moveable in their cavities, a circumstance 
irreconcileable with the infiltration of a quartzose fluid, which would 
have consolidated the mass. Saussure quotes a fossil crab, of which 
even the ova under the tail are petrified. These and other facts, 
which might be mentioned, would induce us to believe that the sili- 
ceous petrifaction in question is effected very rapidly, and seem to 
exclude all idea of decomposition and the tardy process of successive 
substitutions ; because, from the moment in which soft bodies, like 
maggots or worms, are affected by putrefaction, their forms can no 
longer be preserved. 

Still, after all the exceptions which even the rigour of criticism 
may make to the merits of the present performance, we may safely 
recommend it as an useful and popular introduction to the science of 
crystallography.—The models, to which the text refers, may be pro- 
cured either directly from the author, or through the medium of the 


booksellers. Mut. 


SINGLE SERMON. 


Art. 33. On the Causes and Remedy of Schism. By L. Blakeney, 
A.M., Curate of Thorndon and Bedingfield, Suffolk.  4to. 
2s. Wilson. 1813. 

The Bishop of Norwich, to whom this sermon is dedicated, must 
have been amused by Mr. Blakeney’s curious mode of disappointing 
the critics, who, he concludes, will expect adulation in the address 
of a curate to a bishop. In the very act of disclaiming all flattery, he 
overwhelms the R.R. prelate with a dose of it that is suflicieat to make 
a vain man sick, and then slyly hints at the difference between a cure 
and a benefice. In this way, he deceives the critic’s foresight! If 
his reasoning in the sermon does not succeed better than his cunning in 
the dedication, he will not come off with very flying colours. We 
must tell Mr. B., in limine, that, for a Protestant clergyman, Schism 
is a very difficult corpse to bury; and that, unless by the attempt he 
can change a cure into a benefice, he had much better let it alone : 
since, while he himself claims the right of protesting against the 
church of Rome, his brother-protestants will assert the same right of 
Protesting against Sis church ; and if he should lament to the Catholic- 

priest, 
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riest the growth of schism, the priest would turn short and-charge ’ 
as with being the cause of that evil of which he complains. Mr. B. 
is fully aware of the consequences of diffused knowlege, and depre- 
cates-the employment of pppecusien in order to produce. uniformity. 
of opinion,. or,the extergal appearance of it : but he does ngt seem to 
be sufficiently enlightened respecting the real sources of dissent frem 
the Established Cliurch. It is ridiculous to attribute the diversity of 
religious opinions in the Christian world to the love of novelty ; or to 
imagine that those, ‘who object to the doctrines of the 39 Articles, can 
be induced to forsake the conventicle by an eulogy on the sublimity of 
the Litutgy. As Mr. B. cannot of will not see the true causes of 
separation, or schism, he is not qualified for prescribing a remedy. 
Much, therefore, as we applaud the liberality of some of his remarks, 
we cannot think that his discourse is onthe whole likely to. produce 














any good effect. . M 
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~’ The Rev. W. Lisle Bowles, whose Sonnets and other poetical 
works are well known, has avowed himself to us as the author of the 
intitled the Missionary, on which we bestowed merited com- 
mendation in our Number for April last; and*at the same time he 
informs us that a new and corrected edition of it will appear in the 
course of this year, the favor of the public having disposed of the 
first impression. : 





eid T. of Birmingham will have the goodness to summon a ‘little 


«i ve PfPatience to his:aid. He is perhaps very little aware of the multitude 









of publications which claim notice in our pages. If he will vigilantly 
keep a list of all the new works: which-issue from the. press in the 
course. of six months, hefore he writes another poem, he will have 
some idea of the nature of the case, and will give us timé to ‘read and 
review that which he sas written. 





We do not yet know what reply to make to. Inquisitor : but we 
will consider the matter to which he refers. 7 Silat gets 3i 





_ & R. arrived too late for present consideration... .. 


én 





«cP In some copies of the Review fot May, an error appears in the | 
substitution of the nameé Menelaus for “Menalus, in page 3. line 9g. 
from the bottorn, and-p. 14. 1. 8. ‘from the bottom. . a 





: *,* The Appenprx to Vol. Ixxiii. of the M. R. was published 
en the ast of June, with the Number for May. n 


Ero, pp 18b, 170,173, "AS 781, 206, 2/4. 








